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I, 


ONSCIOUSLY or unconsciously, with system or with- 

out system, we are all, in our several fashions and de- 
grees, casuists. We are so even in our own despite. And 
yet there is a marked disinclination to make casuistry 
a definitely recognized part of ethics. In many leading 
treatises, the subject is not so much as mentioned; and 
in those which venture upon it, the discussion is almost 
invariably of a subsidiary and superficial character. 
Whence this disinclination? 

It is hard to conceive that timidity is to any appreciable 
extent a deterring cause. Never before has ethical in- 
quiry swung so clear of tradition and preconception,— 
never before been so greatly daring. There are not a 
small number of moralists who laud ‘the will to power,’ 
and urge advance into a region of conduct that lies alto- 
gether on the other side of good and evil. It cannot, then, 
be timidity that deters the modern moralist from offering 
himself,—as Jeremy Taylor offered himself in his day 
and generation,—to be a ductor dubitantium, on a gen- 
erous scale, and on a definite system. 

Perchance the blame must be laid upon surviving 
prejudices,—the aftermath of the reaction against the 
artificialties and abuses of the medieval systems of 
casuistry. Undoubtedly we have here a vera causa, so far 
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as popular sentiment is concerned, in certain communities; 
as also in the case of a few moralists of the older school 
who either shrink from questioning the sole sufficiency 
of the greater moral principles, or who cannot rid them- 
selves of the feeling that there is something inherently 
uncanny and unwholesome in casuistry, just because it is 
easuistry. Still, this explanation does not carry us far; 
for the moralists whom we have chiefly in mind would 
scout it. 

Are there deeper influences at work? Are there prin- 
ciples at stake? Not so, save in the case of the stricter 
intuitionalists. Martineau, for example, takes the line 
that ‘‘we have an intuitive consciousness of the relative 
claims of rival incentives,’’ and categorically affirms that 
‘the healthy and honest mind has short cuts to the truth.’’ 
Plainly, if we start from such premises, casuistry is, to 
say the least, de trop. And he who attempts to argue 
against the sufficiency of the premises, ostracises himself, 
ipso facto, from the ranks of ‘‘healthy and honest minds.”’ 
It is therefore comforting to find that the stalwart Mar- 
tineau was compelled to modify the stringency of such 
pronouncements. ‘‘I admit (he writes) that in these com- 
plex cases, our first estimate is subject to reflective cor- 
rection, in a way which is not observable with the simple 
impulses.’’ He also speaks of ‘‘the implicit estimate’’ 
which is ‘‘wrapped up in the feeling,’’ and which ‘‘needs 
to be made explicit.’ Now passing over without criticism 
his views as to the simple impulses (though they are by 
no means beyond question), we note the concession that, 
in certain complex cases, reflection has to supervise and 
supplement the work of intuition. This is surely to grant 
the existence of ‘cases of conscience,’—and, if so, the 
need of some form of casuistry. If the facts of the moral 
life have won from Martineau a concession so significant, 
the defender of an honest casuistry may pass on his way 
undaunted. 

Or it may be urged that casuistry lacks the pragmatic 
sanction,—that it will not work,—that it is calculated to 
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demoralize individual consciences, and to endanger the 
publie weal. The thorough-going inquirer into the bases 
of ethics is not likely to be deterred by scruples of this 
kind. His quest is for truth, and he is content to let 
consequences take care of themselves. Nevertheless it 
may be well to glance at the substance of this indictment, 
and meet it pragmatically. For, as James remarks, the 
casuistic question is at times ‘‘most tragically practical.’’ 

To put the matter in the broadest way, seeing that we 
are all, in our own despite, compelled to be casuists, can 
it be ultimately beneficial to shut our eyes to facts, and 
disown casuistry? Let the conventions and laws of polite- 
ness supply a test case. The strict Quaker condemns them 
because they tend to obscure the naked truth. But can 
he really be himself transparent in this difficult world ?— 
or if he could be, would he relentlessly exercise his power? 
Surely his feelings of humanity would assert themselves 
periodically, even though his sense of propriety were 
sternly repressed. How much more will the average man 
who is not a Quaker find absolute transparency to be oc- 
‘asionally inconvenient? 

But manners are capable of abuse. They may serve 
as a mask for a mean or a selfish soul. They may serve 
as a weapon in the armory of the libertine. Granted. 
But does the possibility of abuse make ‘‘a healthy and 
honest mind’’ openly display his real feelings, or indis- 
criminately assert his views and intentions? No. So 
long as human beings have such varying merits, excesses, 
and defects; so long as they view life from standpoints 
so diverse; so long in short, as they are human, will there 
be place for social amenities, for reciprocity in self- 
restraint, for reticence and cultured complaisance, for 
discreet evasion and modified statement. 

These things being so, it is manifest that, to this extent 
at any rate, casuistry works; for manners are casuistry 
in action. They involve definite adaptations to circum- 
stances, definite accommodations to individual idiosyn- 
erasies. Why should we ‘make-believe’ in this regard? 
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Let.us be honest. Either manners are morally defensible, 
or they are not. If they are not, let us abandon them. If 
they are, let us make explicit the principles which are 
their justification. The same line of pragmatic reason- 
ing will apply to all cases in which there is accommo- 
dation to individuals or circumstances. 

The possible pragmatic objection thus falls to the 
ground. But its discussion has incidentally led to the 
recognition of genuine conflicts between competing duties. 
The corollary is that we shall have the courage to face 
them. Whatever pragmatism may ultimately come to 
mean, it will assuredly never ask us to bury our heads in 
the sand. On the contrary, it is pledged to found its 
ethics not on abstract principles, but on objective relations, 
and to protest against all that leads to self-deception and 
hypocrisy. It is best, says the pragmatist, to take ethical 
principles as general rules, indicating tendencies, and ad- 
mitting of continuous exceptions and modifications. Noth- 
ing could be more in harmony with the postulates of an 
honest and living casuistry. 

For those who regard ‘duty’ as predominantly a prod- 
uct of social evolution, the case for casuistry is in- 
definitely stronger. To affirm that any particular moral 
code is the expression of a particular social order, is only 
another way of saying that it is specially adapted to 
that order. If it is urged that certain moral principles 
are practically universal, the point may be conceded with- 
out damage to the view that each code has its own peculiar 
social mold and character. The three highest members in 
Martineau’s table of the springs of action are as follows: 
primary affections, parental and social; primary af- 
fection of compassion; primary sentiment of rever- 
ence. Let us suppose, for the sake of the argument, 
that the classification is founded on facts. So long as 
these springs of action are regarded in their abstract, 
generalized aspects, their presence may be traced in all 
the recognized moral codes. But when they are éxamined 
in their detailed applications, the differences bulk so 
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largely that the original principles almost disappear. 
Each social order has its own distinctive set of moral 
problems, and solves them in its own way. In the inter- 
pretation and application of the primary parental af- 
fections, how wide the gap between the Chinese and the 
Americans. In respect of the primary affection of com- 
passion, how utterly different the conceptions and actions 
of a head-hunter of Borneo and of a Burmese Buddhist. 
As for the primary sentiment of reverence, which Mar- 
tineau ranks highest of all, the unevenness of its develop- 
ments, and the capriciousness of its manifestations, ren- 
der its systematic treatment a truly formidable task. 

It is not necessary, however, to contrast the moral codes 
of various civilizations in order to realize how relative are 
particular moral judgments, in spite of the assumed uni- 
versality of fundamental moral principles. It amply suf- 
fices to study various stages in the development of one 
and the same social order. Feudal England had its own 
peculiar code: that of the age of the Stuarts differed 
from it profoundly; this, again, differs profoundly from 
that now prevailing under the industrial system. To at- 
tempt to merge these differences in an abstract similarity, 
or identity, of moral principles is to lose touch with the 
actual facts of moral development. Changes in the social 
environment call for corresponding modifications and 
adaptations in the recognized moral code. Thus arise 
real moral stresses and strains,—real conflicts of duties. 
No table of springs of action could define the relation of 
the Barons to King John; nor settle the quarrels of 
Cavalier and Roundhead; nor determine for a British 
citizen of the present Empire what amount and what 
kind of social service he shall contribute for the general 
weal. As regards this last difficulty, Taylor, in his ‘‘ Prob- 
lem of Conduct,’’ well remarks: ‘‘ We are constantly talk- 
ing about the duty or happiness of working for the com- 
mon good of mankind in a loose, rhetorical way that 
ignores altogether the very real difficulties with which our 
problem is beset.’’ 
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The lion may be caught in a net from which no mere 
roaring will deliver him. The stoutest intuitionist may 
struggle with a moral problem which no declamation 
against casuistry will solve. It would be wise for him 
to reflect that there is no inconsistency in repudiating 
the over-subtlety and deadly artificiality of medizval sys- 
tems while emphasizing the old, but oft-neglected aphor- 
ism, abusus non tollit usum. The richness and varying 
complexity of experience render nugatory the elaborate 
artificiality of rigid moral rules; but also insistently de- 
mand a careful and scientific analysis of typical cases of 
conscience, and an unprejudiced criticism of the principles 
they involve. The healthy and honest mind can go a long 
way,—but unless it is also crass and unimaginative, it 
will weleome guidance through the thickets and quagmires 
that so frequently block the path of those who would fain 
climb the heights. 


Il. 

Let us briefly review the salient characteristics of a 
sound and honest casuistry. 

In the first place, it will refuse to allow ‘cases of con- 
science’ to be grouped in a quite peculiar and isolated 
class, as though they were suspicious vagrants in the 
ethical domain. Moral conduct is thus defined in a recent 
authoritative treatise: ‘‘Activity called forth and di- 
rected by ideas of value and worth, where the values con- 
cerned are so mutually incompatible as to require con- 
sideration and selection before an overt action is entered 
upon.’’ If we accept this general definition of the moral 
situation, it will be seen that every moral judgment, or 
choice, partakes, in some degree, of the nature of casuistry, 
because, in the nature of the case, there is some amount 
of real incompatibility between competing ideas of value. 
If the differentia for casuistry proper is to be found, it 
will be by laying stress upon the factor of relative com- 
plexity—following the lines of the usual distinction be- 
tween reflex action and instinct. 
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It is a serious mistake, then, to suppose that, while 
ethics, as generally conceived, travels on the high road 
of duty, casuistry is condemned to wander on paths of 
tortuous, if not immoral, expediency. It would be just 
as reasonable to taboo the science of politics because 
Machiavelli wrote his ‘‘Prince.’’ Given a complex in- 
compatibility among competing ideas of value, the lim- 
itations of human knowledge may render a clear-cut de- 
cision impossibie. But the effort to struggle through to 
such a decision is not a tortuous or immoral proceeding. 
Expediency is a necessity of the situation. The goodness 
or badness of the will can discover itself in the most com- 
plex, as in the simplest cases; it does not change its qual- 
ities when it operates on the plane of expediency. Rather 
is it the case that the value selected by the good will under 
complex conditions is elevated to the plane of duty. For 
duty is done wherever obedience is rendered to a moral 
decision of the good will. The dangerous maxim that 
the end justifies the means has not essentially any closer 
affinity to casuistry than to any other branch of ethical 
inquiry; the contrary view results from confusing com- 
plexity and motive. 

Almost any case of conscience, ancient or modern, would 
serve to illustrate the views thus succinctly stated; but to 
select a well-worn one will be no disadvantage. It is gen- 
erally allowed that a doctor is sometimes justified in mis- 
leading a patient, when to tell the full truth would cause 
unnecessary depression, or jeopardize recovery. The situ- 
ation obviously manifests incompatibilities in the ideas 
of value which compete in the doctor’s mind. Consider- 
ations of expediency come into play, and public opinion 
approves of harmless equivocation under the peculiar 
conditions. Now is the doctor really blameworthy, and 
is the moral standard amiably lowered in his favor? or is 
his conduct genuinely defensible? The casuist is pre- 
pared to defend the case. In such a typical conflict of 
duties he decides that obedience to an abstract law must 
yield to a concrete benefit. The doctor’s conduct, then, 
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is not something to be winked at, or slurred over; it pre- 
sents itself as an honest fulfillment of a plain duty. It 
does not square with a bloodless law of absolute truth; 
but its divergence is due, not to disregard for the claims 
of truth, or for its vast importance as a condition of social 
welfare, but to a regard for a social duty which overrules 
the ‘abstract’ under the stress of the complexities of 
human life. Expediency carries the day, not as immoral, 
but in obedience to a higher prompting which is, in such 
a case, the fulfilling of the law. When once this view- 
point is gained,—that the truly expedient is also the 
morally right,—we emerge from the slimy caverns of 
false casuistry into the health-giving light of the blessed 
sun. 

The dangers of such a doctrine are too obvious to need 
restatement,—the tendency for the individual to relax 
the greater moral laws in his own favor,—the temptation 
for various sections of the community, professional, com- 
mercial, or other, to allow themselves an esoteric morality 
to a harmful degree,—a general lowering of the moral 
standard. Most certainly caution is essential. But, as 
already remarked, the complexity of moral problems is 
no excuse for weakly yielding to moral paralysis. It can- 
not be the last word, in cases of conscience, that we are 
left to plunge blindly in obedience to unrationalized im- 
pulse. Plunging is, alas, only too often inevitable,—but 
we need not exalt it into a virtue! The moral agent is 
one who, to the utmost of his power, exercises conscious 
choice among competing ideas of value. Hence, when 
casuistry is called for to attain his end, he will not hesitate 
to use it,—in an honest and good heart, and a sincere de- 
termination to do his best ‘according to his lights.’ The 
moral law, for him, is no longer a fixed and rigid set 
of fiats, to be arranged in tabular form, and to be ex- 
ecuted with literal and external obedience. He regards 
them as means for healthy self-development, and for 
advancing the general welfare and progress. In short, 
man is not made for the moral law, but the moral law 
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is made for man,—or perhaps, rather, is man-in-the-mak- 
ing. 

A word as to the harmony of this view with the ethics 
of the New Testament. Jesus Christ bade his disciples 
be ‘‘wise as serpents and harmless as doves,’’ and him- 
self illustrated his meaning in his skillful parrying of 
entangling questions, and in his adaptations of his teach- 
ing to character, place, and circumstance. St. Paul, the 
mightiest of his followers, with a devotion to truth so 
consuming that he was prepared to die for it, boldly de- 
clares that he became ‘‘all things to all men.’’ How sug- 
gestive this of time-serving, of flattery, of sycophancy! 
How easily wrested to his confusion! But so sure is he 
of the existence of an honest casuistry, that he unhesitat- 
ingly risks all chances of misconception and proclaims 
his constant use of its underlying principles. The Chris- 
tian moralist is therefore pledged beforehand to find a 
place in his ethics for expediency and accommodation. 


Til. 


How is this plea for an honest casuistry affected by 
the far-reaching influence of the evolution hypothesis? 
The subject thus broached is a large one, and would seem 
to be almost untouched as yet by the prominent author- 
ities. Perhaps the champions of distinctively evolution- 
ary ethics may claim that their whole outlook is essentially 
that of the casuists; and they might substantiate their 
claim by referring to the casuist’s view of ‘accommo- 
dation.’ 

This term has a long and varied history. It was em- 
ployed by Christian theologians and moralists to describe 
the principle of God’s revelation of himself ‘‘by divers 
portions and in divers manners.’’ The Early Church 
used it in connection with the concealment or modification 
of such of their doctrines and practices as called for wari- 
ness or reticence in communication. The later Doctors 
gave it a more technical sense, making it almost 
synonymous with casuistry. Its vitality in the sphere of 
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Christian ethics is proved by its prominence in the con- 
troversy between Kingsley and Newman. 

So much for its narrower uses. Its scientific connota- 
tion came on the scene with Darwin under the thin dis- 
guise of ‘adaptation.’ So close is the connection, that 
Baldwin proposes the use of the actual word ‘accommo- 
dation’ for a special type of adaptations,—namely, those 
by which an organism is itself an agent in adapting itself 
to some change in its environment. It is easy to see how 
such accommodations, starting down in the sphere of 
the relatively unconscious, have gained in complexity and 
significance, stage after stage, until they have found ex- 
pression in conscious choice between incompatible ideas 
of value. It is also obvious that this conception of adap- 
tation to new conditions fits in admirably with the funda- 
mental principle of casuistry. The moral agent is chal- 
lenged, from time to time, to respond to the ever varying 
combinations of springs of action which influence his 
power of conscious choice. His moral progress is in pro- 
portion to the quality and delicacy of the resulting ac- 
commodations. 

The conception of evolution has now so firmly estab- 
lished itself in almost every department of human thought 
and action, that even the intuitionalist moralists have had 
to reconsider their most characteristic tenets. It is almost 
impossible for a modern thinker not to realize that the 
various moral codes of succeeding stages of civilization 
cannot be treated as isolated or static phenomena. They 
are seen to be continuous sections of an upward-sweeping 
are. Or, more organically, they take their place, not 
as so much ready-made intuitional material, but as living 
and growing fibers in the tissue of social relations. 

Casuistry thus comes to its own. It may be called the 
‘growing point’ of morals—building up new material into 
the expanding limbs of the social structure. It may be 
going too far to say, with Rodrigues, that the pretended 
foundations of action flow from action itself, and are far 
from commanding it; and that our ethical systems are 
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constructed afterwards to justify our action. Still, there 
is a wonderful amount of truth in such an assertion—as 
witness Aristotle’s master treatise. And it is at least 
safe to maintain that moral development proceeds, like 
organic development, by the method of ‘trial and failure,’ 
and by a series of approximations to more perfect adap- 
tations amid changing environments. Life is a process,— 
it defies fixed concepts,—it repudiates absolutism of every 
brand. And, for the moralist, this fact of ‘process’ im- 
plies that casuistry is not a continuous breaking away 
from duties, but a continuous wrestling with new prob- 
lems which no mere appeal to established principles can 
hope to solve. The fixed rule has its function,—but only 
a provisional one. The moral law is like the scientific 
hypothesis,—an anticipation of experience, and eminently 
serviceable as such, but liable to correction by the same 
experience as gave it form and authority. 
IV. 
In the increasingly complex life of to-day, how mul- 
titudinous are the incompatibilities between ideas of 
value! Childhood, manhood, age, each brings its sheaf of 
casuistical problems. The rights of men; the rights of 
women; the rights of the state; the rights of the indi- 
vidual,—all these, and a thousand like matters, call for 
clearer definition and adjustment, and all imply the ap- 
plication of casuistical principles and methods. In fact, 
our social intercourse in all its forms, from that of the 
closest friendship to the slightest acquaintanceship, bris- 
tles with new problems from day to day,—based on dif- 
ferences of temperament and character, of education and 
position, of intellect and imagination, and tangled in a 
mesh of varying social relations which affect our most 
private as well as our public affairs and behavior. Nor 
does the crop of specialized codes give any signs of fail- 
ing,—the lawyers, the doctors, the clergy, the sceptics, 
the soldiers and sailors, the police, tradesmen and mer- 
chants, politicians and philosophers,—each and all have 
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their peculiar outlook on life, and their own particular 
bundles of moral problems to solve. There is not a new 
scientific discovery, a new economic development, a new 
mode of philosophic or historical criticism which does 
not bring sore moral perplexities into numberless lives. 

Be just, we cry. All will applaud. But how to be 
just,—there is the rub! We are face to face with changes 
in the industrial world,—we are threatened with conflict 
between capital and labor,—we are torn by competing 
ideals of individualism and socialism. How shall we in- 
terpret this admirable sentiment, or rule, or categorical 
imperative,—Be just? The share-holder in the large 
company feels that the moral responsibility for the con- 
duct of the business rests upon the directors; the direc- 
tors aver that they are but servants of the share-holders 
at large, and that they are not handling their own money 
or affairs. Hence, ‘a company has no conscience,’ we are 
told. But a casuist maintains that a company can, and 
ought to, have a conscience. He urges that the confused 
issues should be teased out, and that practical help should 
be extended to those who are anxious to fulfill their social 
obligations. Under analogous conditions, help has been 
given to purchasers by well-matured schemes of prefer- 
ential dealing; and the idea is capable of important de- 
velopments. 

Who can say how much the world’s progress may de- 
pend on the moralization of politics? And who shall ven- 
ture to exelude casuistry from a large share in the work 
of moralizing them? Lord Morley has indeed written 
a famous essay on ‘‘Compromise,’’ and has dealt out 
severe blows against such forms of accommodation and 
adaptation as involve any infringement of cardinal prin- 
ciples. But he himself is a man of affairs, as well as an 
author. He has undertaken public duties in administer- 
ing the affairs of a vast empire. And among other de- 
cisions of great moment, there occurs that which answers 
China’s appeal anent the opium traffic. It cannot be 
doubted that Lord Morley’s personal sympathies are with 
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the appeal. For he well knows tuat England forced this 
traffic on China by an iniquitous war, and that the con- 
sumption of opium is one of the worst scourges from which 
a country can suffer. But the exigencies of political life 
are too strong, and Lord Morley ‘compromises’ by pro- 
posing a scheme for gradual diminution of the traffic. 
On the merits of this scheme there is no intention of pro- 
nouncing any opinion here, nor would the subject have 
been mentioned at all save as a practical commentary on 
the essay. The moralist, in the free field of literary com- 
position, deals hardly with certain sections of the com- 
munity (especially clergy) for indulging in compromise. 
The politician, hemmed in on every side by competing in- 
terests, and in the actual stress and strain of imperial ad- 
ministration, finds compromise to be a necessity. The 
moral is plain. Compromise means casuistry. And if 
compromise can be honest and beneficial, so can casuistry. 

It is painfully apparent that, in this age of transitions, 
changes in religious environment are prolific sources of 
eases of conscience. As just observed, these cases seem 
especially to exercise Lord Morley’s mind. Newman’s 
case is rich in interest and suggestion. While remodeling 
his beliefs, he employed that species of accommodation 
known as reticence. He withheld the full truth, and de- 
layed to correct erroneous impressions. His ‘‘ Apologia’”’ 
explains his views. How far they are defensible has not 
vet been thoroughly debated, chiefly because of the re- 
ligious controversies which confuse and dwarf the moral 
problems, simply qué moral. But there is one principle 
he lays down,—‘‘the principle of economy,’’—which will 
serve as a striking example of what a really scientific 
easuistry might contain. ‘‘In religious conduct or state- 
ment, out of various courses, all and each allowable ante- 
cedently and in themselves, that ought to be taken which 
is most expedient and most suitable at the time and for 
the matter in hand.’’ True, this principle implies pre- 
liminary decisions to determine what courses may fall 
within the category of those ‘‘allowable antecedently and 
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in themselves.’’ Nevertheless, the formula is valuable 
as giving a lead in the construction of a scientific set of 
general principles which would be of enormous practical 
value in analyzing and solving cases of conscience. 

For example’s sake, apply Newman’s principle of 
economy to this problem. The fisherfolk of Normandy 
and Brittany reveal their religious beliefs in the furnish- 
ing and decoration of the chapels which crown so many 
of their white cliffs. They are wont to fill them with 
votive emblems of their hopes and fears, of their prayers 
and thanksgivings. Suppose a religious reformer, or 
a zealous agnostic, to be bent upon freeing them from 
what he regards as harmful superstitions. How should 
he set to work. Newman’s principle of economy would 
save the ‘reformer’ from rash and iconoclastic action. 
For it would lead him to reflect, and would afford oppor- 
tunity for his wider sympathies to declare themselves in 
due proportion. The case is manifestly one of high com- 
plexity. It is a sérious matter to disturb the faith of 
those whose religion brings many a gleam of comfort, 
many a flash of beauty, many a touch of poetry, many a 
spiritual vision into lives that are all too hard and stern. 
The ark must be touched with reverence. Infinite care 
would have to be taken to select, out of many possible 
courses, that one ‘‘which is most expedient and most suit- 
able at the time and for the matter in hand.”’ 

In spite, then, of Lord Morley’s strong stand against 
compromise, the facts of the moral life, the complexities 
of the social environment, are too strong for him. In poli- 
tics and religion alike, the ethics of subscription to party 
programs and religious formularies, is complex, dis- 
tracting, not seldom harrowing. But the thorough and 
open discussion of difficult moral situations, careful analy- 
sis, expert criticism, are bound to be helpful to all con- 
cerned. Views and decisions will clash—that is inevit- 
able; but out of the confusion will emerge clearer under- 
standing of the real issues, and firmer hold on those 
principles which will stand the test of experience. One 
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thing is certain: formularies and programs, when 
drawn up too rigidly and too rigidly enforced are at- 
tempts to dam the stream of thought into pools and placid 
reaches. All goes well so long as there is passage for 
free water. But if the dam is too perfect, there will en- 
sue the bursting of the artificial barrier, the flood, the 
desolation. 

We must therefore conclude that the disinclination to 
grapple systematically with the problems of casuistry is 
not easy to be explained, and is assuredly a sign of weak- 
ness and a source of further mischief. The dangers are 
admittedly many and serious; and they are sufficiently 
recognized. But the advantages are preponderant. 
Reason cannot cover the whole ground in morals, or in 
any other sphere of human thought and action. But we 
ean never get very far wrong in honestly attempting to 
be rational. Can it be shown that to evolve a rational 
easuistry will bring disaster? Then it must be also shown 
that, in this instance, the use of reason is in itself an evil. 

Added to the steadying influences of rational analysis 
and scientific method, are the continuous pull of the re- 
ceived moral code and the tireless pressure of public 
opinion. And whatever may be the shortcomings of our 
age, the encouragement of hypocrisy and time-serving 
is not one. On this score, at any rate, the moral sense 
of the civilized peoples is being rapidly quickened and 
socialized. Never was there a better chance for rational- 
izing our casuistry without jeopardizing our morals. 
Nay, it may be argued, and hoped, that an honest casuistry 
would result, not only in the clearing of complex ethical 
problems, but in the deepening of our sympathy and social 
consciousness. The better we understand one another, the 
more brotherly we shall become. As Gautama puts it,— 
‘‘the more we know, the more we shall forgive.’’ 

J. S. Tasmania. 

BisHop’s Court, Hopart, TasMANIA. 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE GOLDEN RULE. 


A. T. CADOUX. 


" rom things therefore whatsoever ye would that men 

should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them: 
for this is the law and the prophets.’’ The aim of this 
essay is to inquire what is the good that is sought by the 
Golden Rule. Every rule or command implies that there 
is some good to be preserved or attained. ‘‘Thou shalt 
do no murder,’’ carries an implication as to the value of 
human life. ‘‘Thou shalt not steal,’’ implies that, under 
certain conditions as to acquisition and distribution, prop- 
erty is a good. And if particular injunctions bear this 
implication of good to be acquired or maintained, we may 
look to find it no less certainly, if not so apparently, in 
the wider principles of conduct. Many of these principles, 
however, although very inclusive, are so abstract that we 
have to modify them past recognition in order to bring 
them into touch with the actual choices of life, where 
alone their practical aim becomes visible and the good 
sought by them may be divined. For instance, Kant’s 
principle, ‘‘ Act only on that maxim which thou canst at 
the same time will to become a universal law,’’ gives 
us no inkling as to what the result of obedience to it 
would be in an individual or a world of individuals, be- 
cause there are few, if any, concrete situations to which 
it can be applied, without modification, in any but a 
negative sense: we do not know at which point of the 
compass our Celestial City lies. But the Golden Rule 
starts from the present contents of the individual’s mind, 
and has a direct application to every moral choice. 

The last statement has, however, been challenged; it 
is said that there are spheres of conduct te which the 
Rule cannot be applied at all and that there are cases 
in which its application would produce bad results. And 
since the interest of our investigation is proportionate 
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to our confidence in the universality of the Rule, it will 
be as well to consider these objections. 

Kant says: ‘‘It cannot be a universal law, for it does 
not contain the principle of duties to oneself, nor of the 
duties of benevolence to others (for many a one would 
gladly consent that others should not benefit him, pro- 
vided only that he might be excused from showing benevol- 
ence to them), nor finally that of duties of strict obli- 
gation to one another, for on this principle the criminal 
might argue against the judge who punishes him, and 
so on.’’ The first point is the only one that needs serious 
consideration. Its apparent cogency lies in an abstrac- 
tion that may be made in thought but not in reality. It 
is impossible to effect a more than mental separation 
between our duties to ourselves and our duties to others. 
The habits of body and unspoken thoughts with which 
our fellows have no apparent concern are potent in form- 
ing the character which at other moments will shape 
those actions that do concern them and in giving quality 
to the influence that is always going from us. There is 
thus no choice made by a human being that does not di- 
rectly or indirectly affect his fellows, and the indirect 
effects are often the more important. The artificiality 
of the distinction is apparent in the instance that Kant 
produces as an occasion for the consideration of duty to 
oneself, i. ¢., that of a man contemplating suicide. Is it 
possible to imagine a case of this nature in which duty 
to others is not implicated? Let us, for argument’s sake, 
endeavor to do so. We will suppose the case of a man 
so absolutely bare of ties and responsibilities that his 
death will make a difference to no one. This aloofness 
compels us to look into the man himself for the cause of 
that continued and hopeless misery to which he seeks an 
end, and to imagine him in the contemplation of suicide 
postulating that he neither is nor intends nor hopes to 
be of any good to any one. And now we find that we 
have a being to whom, or an aspect of a being to which, 
all moral considerations are inept. What application 
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would such a being find for Kant’s own maxim, ‘‘So 
act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own person or 
in that of any other, in every case as an end withal, never 
as a means only’’? The very phrase ‘‘humanity, whether ; 
in thine own person or in that of any other,’’ implies a 

link that makes the distinction between duty to oneself 

and duty to another merely formal. Every duty that a 

man owes to himself is owed to himself as a social being; 

to abstract from his social nature is to abstract from his 

moral nature, and the attempt to apply moral consider- 
ations to such an abstraction must end in absurdity. 

Duty to oneself and duty to others are the subjective and 
objective aspects of the same thing, and although the 
Golden Rule is couched in the terms of the latter, this 

does not make it less universally applicable. 

Kant’s second objection is misdirected. If the Rule 
really allowed a man to ‘‘consent that others should not 
benefit him, provided only that he might be excused from 
showing benevolence to them,’’ it would certainly deserve 
the imputation he makes. But this is putting the cart 
before the horse. The Rule does not bid us consider first 
what we like or dislike doing to others and then make 
that the standard of what we expect from them; on the 
contrary, it bids us first consider what we would have 
men do to us and then to act so towards them, which is 
a very different matter. 

With regard to Kant’s third point, one wishes he had 
been more explicit in showing how the Rule lacks the 
principle of strict obligation to others, for to the ordinary 
man it would seem that just here its application is most 
obvious. A more apt instance for its working could not | 
be found than Kant’s example of a case for the duty of | 
strict obligation to others, 7. e., that of a man ‘‘who is 
thinking of making a lying promise.’’ It is the same 
with other duties of this nature, as ‘‘Thou shalt do no | 
murder; thou shalt not steal,’’ etc. We are, therefore, 
tempted to think that here, as above, Kant reads into 
the Rule something that it does not contain, and the in- . 
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stance he adduces in support of his objection goes to 
confirm this supposition. ‘‘On this principle,’’ he says, 
‘‘a criminal might argue against the judge who punishes 
him.’’ Now it is obvious that a correct application of 
the principle, instead of inducing the judge to refrain 
from punishing, would rather serve to emphasize the 
dignity and severity of the law. If the criminal pleaded, 
‘‘Do not sentence me because in my case you would wish 
to escape,’’ the judge would reply, ‘‘I should be unworthy 
of my position as administrator of the law unless I were 
willing to undergo its penalties should I incur them.’’ 

Having now dealt with the instances of alleged de- 
ficiency of scope in the Golden Rule, we will turn to the 
statement that certain applications of it produce bad 
results. A common objection is that expressed by Dr. 
E. Caird. He allows the precept a certain practical 
value, but ‘‘not because in its literal sense it clearly marks 
out the path of duty,—for our wishes for another might 
be as unreasonable as our wishes for ourselves.’’ But 
the precept says nothing whatever about our wishes for 
another: it bases itself upon our wishes for ourselves 
and bids us make them the guides of our acts for others. 
And as for the possible unreasonableness of the wish 
from which the action is to start, it is hard to see how 
this affects the matter except as an unnecessary advertise- 
ment of the undisputed fallibility of the agent. The un- 
reasonableness that might make the application of the 
Golden Rule disastrous would pervert any principle and 
upset the working of any rule. But the Rule in question 
has this advantage that it always reacts, as will appear 
hereafter, upon the wish from which it starts in a sense 
that makes for reasonableness. 

In this connection we may deal with Dr. Sidgwick’s 
stricture to the effect that it is not true ‘‘to say that we 
ought to do to others only what we think it right for 
them to do to us; for no one will deny that there may 
be differences in the circumstances of two individuals, 
A. and B., which would make it wrong for A. to treat B. 
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in the way in which it is right for B. to treat A.’’ One 
might go further and say that in no case are the circum- 
stances of two individuals so entirely similar that the right 
actions of each towards the other are also entirely sim- 
ilar. But the attempt to apply the Rule on this lowest 
basis of literalism would not only be frequently unhappy 
in result,—if that were all, the charge against it would 
be valid,—but it would break the Rule on the plane of 
more general thinking which is its natural level. Browne 
may like his name spelled with an ‘‘e,’’ but he must gen- 
eralize this desire into the wish for a correct spelling 
of his name before he can apply the Rule. Thus it must 
‘be recognized that any anomaly arising in the sense sug- 
gested by Dr. Sidgwick is due not to any defect in the 
Rule, but to lack of completeness in its application; for 
surely I always wish that others should treat me with a 
due regard to the difference between my circumstances 
and theirs, and therefore according to the Rule I should 
always exercise a like discrimination in its application. 
A more serious objection is urged by the writer last 
quoted. ‘‘This formula,’’ he says, ‘‘is obviously un- 
precise in statement; for one might wish for another’s 
coéperation in sin and be willing to reciprocate it.’’ And 
apart from actual conspiracy a very common form of 
this evil is seen in the wrong-doer’s connivance at others’ 
wrong-doing. This is found amongst all sorts of minor 
social groups from schoolboys, with their abhorrence of 
‘sneaking,’ to the public official who pockets his perqui- 
site in silence as to the profits of others, assured that 
although he may not find virtue its own reward, at least 
a certain selected modicum of the long-suffering grace of 
charity is not without gain. In this way the application 
of the Rule seems to make for the concealment and mul- 
tiplication of wrong-doing. But we must bear in mind 
that the observance of the precept in these cases is in- 
tended to cover and so promote its infringement in more 
important aspects. The schoolboys observe it as between 
boy and boy that they may the more successfully break 
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it as between themselves and the master: the public 
officials observe it among themselves to cover and pro- 
mote its infringement as between themselves and the pub- 
lic. It becomes obvious therefore that the objection made 
to the Rule in these cases has really no better foundation 
than would be beneath an objection to honor because 
honor amongst thieves promotes theft. It is only an 
instance of the manner in which wrong always adopts 
the ways of right in the lesser that it may compass its 
own ends in the greater. Of course, it is possible that 
in some of these cases, as in the schoolboys’ code of 
morals, the Rule, despite its perversion to wrong ends, 
may come to have a certain moral value in itself. 
Possibly there are other and stronger objections to 
the universality of the Rule, but, until they appear, its 
ability to vindicate itself in the cases already considered 
gives us warrant to proceed with our examination on the 
assumption that we have here a principle which is all- 
inclusive and which may therefore be taken to have im- 
plicit in it, not some subsidiary good, but the good itself. 
And since the principle is easily applied to concrete ex- 
perience, its implications should be capable of extraction 
without much difficulty. It starts from desire actually 
existing in me, ‘‘whatsoever ye would,’’ but it does not 
contemplate the satisfaction of that desire. My action is 
to be aimed at the concerns of another, but not at the 
satisfaction of his desire: it is not a doctrine of com- 
plaisance, it does not say, ‘‘Do unto others as ye imagine 
they would have you do.’’ The guide of my action is 
not to be my supposition of what my fellow’s desire may 
be, but my own desire transferred in imagination to him, 
‘‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
even so do ye also unto them.’’ The result is that the 
desire at the satisfaction of which my action aims is 
neither my desire nor his, as it existed prior to the ap- 
plication of the Rule, but my desire as seen through, and 
modified by, something that unites us, directing my ac- 
tion towards him and projecting my desires into him. 
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Without the modification so effected the Rule would be 
meaningless, for if the satisfaction of any given desire 
is good, why not as good in me as in another? Unless, 
therefore, the Golden Rule, when we are willing to act 
on it, modifies our own desires and therefore the standard 
by which we act, it affords no guidance. And since its 
guidance lies in this modification, it is here that the good 
sought by the Rule will be manifest. Let us, therefore, 
consider the application of the Rule to a few cases and 
note the resulting modification of that desire with which 
it starts. 

1. I am fond of the praise of others, therefore I must 
set myself to praise them. But in so doing I become 
conscious that praise of the lip is not worth giving. Thus, 
when I actually apply the Rule, I find that what I now 
desire from others is not mere praise, however emphatic 
or superlative, but genuine appreciation, no matter with 
what pruning of terms. My duty to others, therefore, 
becomes not indiscriminate adulation but appreciation of 
what is praiseworthy, and my praise becomes the expres- 
sion of the pleasure I find in contemplating their excel- 
lence. It does not follow that this line of conduct will 
inevitably satisfy the desire of the other; compared with 
the flattery to which an oriental prince is accustomed, the 
genuine appreciation of his excellencies might seem in- 
sulting, but princes are exceptions amongst mankind and 
to the very great majority a real appreciation would 
bring much pleasure. And in me the application of the 
Rule has created the search for the praiseworthy in others, 
a new desire the satisfaction of which is not only com- 
patible with but provocative of pleasure in others. In 
this case, then, the Golden Rule lays hold of a common 
desire, which in its original form often results in bicker- 
ings and heartburnings, and so modifies it as to make the 
agent’s satisfaction more easily accomplished and at the 
same time linked to an equal if not greater satisfaction 
in his fellow. 

2. A case in which we see the Rule at work, and prob- 
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ably the case in which it has hitherto been more clearly 
exemplified than in any other, is that of art and the 
artist. ‘‘I love to behold or to hear or to read what is 
beautiful, and therefore I must create the beautiful for 
others to enjoy.’’ It is obvious at once that when a man 
turns from the contemplation of the beautiful to the 
creation of it, his desires and their possible satisfaction 
are multiplied immensely. At once the active side of his 
nature receives its recognition and plays upon and inter- 
plays with the passive capacity for enjoyment, producing 
a variety, complexity, and wholeheartedness impossible 
before. It is obvious also that under such influence he will 
produce beauty of richer and more complex kind than 
that which he first enjoyed. What he produces therefore 
will not be aimed at the simple and direct satisfaction of 
others’ desire for beauty, but will educate it to appreci- 
ation of higher and choicer kinds. Here again it is clear 
that the application of the rule so modifies the agent’s 
desire as to multiply both the desire and the possibility 
of satisfaction, and at the same time to amplify and ful- 
fill the desire of the recipient. 

And even in cases where the lover of the beautiful 
lacks the artist’s skill, a like result follows. Every true 
booklover is a proselytizer. An essential part of every 
beautiful thought that has ever been penned is the desire 
that others should share it, otherwise it would not have 
been written down; and he who reads it without being in- 
fected with this desire has missed just so much of its 
beauty. Here, too, we find that the man who shows an- 
other what has pleased himself multiplies his own enjoy- 
ment and creates enjoyment in the other. 

3. I desire health and healthy conditions of life, there- 
fore I must do all in my power to make them possible 
for others. The scope of my desires and consequently 
my possible satisfaction are thus increased by now in- 
cluding the improvement of life’s conditions for others. 
But as healthy fellow-beings are a very important con- 
dition of health, my own good health must be sought for 
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the sake of others, and thus the original desire is included 
in the subsequent modification. Also the satisfaction of 
the original desire is made more probable by its exten- 
sion, for where the conditions of my fellows are made 
more healthy, my own health is better secured. In this 
case the original desire remains but is enriched by altruis- 
tic sentiment and its satisfaction is made easier; it is 
extended to aim at the improvement of life’s conditions 
for others, and some at least of this extension of desire 
is likely to be satisfied. 

4. We may also apply the Rule in very general terms. 
I wish to be happy, therefore I must endeavor to make 
others happy. Now by desiring to make others happy 
I add to my own desires a very large province, and one 
that is peculiarly fruitful, for it is very much easier to 
make another happy than to make oneself so. Then again, 
desiring to make others happy and finding myself happy 
when I succeed, I am also in duty bound to appreciate 
to the greatest extent possible any kindness done to me 
by another, so that he may be made happy by his suc- 
cess in making me so. Thus with the duty of making 
others happy comes the duty of being so myself. Here 
again we see that by the application of the rule the de- 
sire of the agent is both increased and so modified as to 
be made easier of satisfaction, while a very large amount 
of pleasure is created for his fellows. 

In examining the above instances it has become clear 
that the one result, common to every application of the 
Golden Rule, is that the desires which form its raw ma- 
terial are so modified as to increase, both in the agent 
and in his fellows, the amount of satisfaction of desire or 
of unthwarted activity. It would seem therefore that 
this increase is the good sought. But we cannot be sat- 
isfied with proving the aim at a mere increase, for if 
the chief aim of any principle is at increase, it must also 
be at the greatest possible increase. If a principle aims 
at increase, but not at the maximum, the inference is 
that at some point a superior consideration appears and 
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thus proves that increase was not the chief end, but 
merely incidental or subsidiary to some other aim of 
more importance. 

It is true, of course, that, besides this increase in the 
quantity of satisfied desire, there is also found, as a re- 
sult of obedience to the rule, a certain quality of noble- 
ness in the desires that find satisfaction in it. But this 
quality can hardly be regarded as the good implicit in 
the Rule, for it is rather the spirit explicitly enjoined, 
and our inquiry is, ‘‘ What is the good sought by enjoin- 
ing such a spirit?’’ And since the only other prevailing 
characteristic is the increase in quantity, it remains for 
us to ask whether this rule does provide the maximum 
of satisfied desire or whether there may not be some other 
more effectual in this respect. And perhaps the best 
method of pursuing this part of our inquiry will be to 
imagine a world consisting of two individuals and to 
consider the result of various lines of conduct. Now, 
apart from the Golden Rule in which a man makes his 
own desire the guide of his act with regard to his fellow, 
there appear to be two main possibilities of conduct: the 
first, in which he seeks the satisfaction of his own desires 
without regard to those of his fellows; and the second, 
in which he makes it his desire to fulfill that of his fellow. 
In considering the case of two individuals, of course one 
may follow the former method and the other the latter, 
or both may agree to follow the former except where it 
would infringe certain agreed rights. We have thus, in 
all, five possibilities, and it seems that every other line 
of conduct that may be named is either one of these or 
a combination of them; as, for instance, if it is said that 
the one ought to seek the good or interest of the other, 
this must mean that he seeks either to do the other’s 
desire, i. ¢., what the other thinks good for himself, or 
to do for the other what the doer himself considers good, 
i. e., what he would that men should do unto him; so that 
this is seen to be either the Golden Rule or the second of 
the above-mentioned alternatives, or a mixture of both. 
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Let us then proceed to consider the result of these five 
lines of conduct in the case of two persons, A. and B., so 
far as the amount of satisfied desire is concerned. (1) 
If both obeyed the Golden Rule, A.’s desires would be 
so modified as generally to be enlarged (apart from any 
increase in loftiness), certainly to be more easily satisfied 
as far as his own effort is concerned, and moreover they 
would be very likely to receive great satisfaction from 
the action of B.; and the same of course would be the 
result in the case of the latter. (2) If each endeavors to 
satisfy his own desires without regard to the other, then, 
as compared with (1), there is of course no increase in 
desires, the original desires are harder to satisfy than 
those which in (1) take their place, and there is nothing 
to be expected by each from the other save competition and 
opposition. (3) If they agree to suppress those desires 
the satisfaction of which would infringe the rights of 
the other, then the original scope of desire is lessened and 
the prospect of fulfilling this limited number is the same 
as in (2), except that no active opposition from the other 
need be feared. (4) If A. seeks to fulfill B.’s desires 
while the latter seeks the fulfillment of his own, then A.’s 
desires are limited by B.’s, and it is not likely that he 
will be more successful in fulfilling another’s desire than 
his own, so that as far as he is concerned there will be 
no increase over (2). B. will have a certain proportion 
of his desires fulfilled by A., while the rest will run 
the usual chance, so that in his case there will be some 
increase as compared with (2) and (3), but it is not 
likely to be so great as (1). (5) If A. and B. seek to ful- 
fill each other’s desire, then A. seeks to fulfill B.’s de- 
sire, but B.’s desire is that A.’s desire should be ful- 
filled. Thus the calculation goes in a circle and there 
is no guidance for action at all. 

From this examination it is patent that cases (2), (3), 
(4), and (5), must each result in a considerably less 
amount of satisfied desire than in the application of the 
Golden Rule. 
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It thus appears that, were this Rule consistently ap- 
plied by any aggregate of people, the result would be 
the maximum of satisfied desire, or, since the principle 
is more active than passive, the maximum of unthwarted 
activity. The good, therefore, at which the Golden Rule 
aims may be said to be this maximum amount of satis- 
faction of desire or unthwarted activity, at least as far 
as the corporate life of man is concerned. Implicit in 
it lies this assurance, that when human nature attains 
its maximum of activity or of satisfaction, it will be 
found also to have reached what we have been accustomed 
to recognize as the highest quality of life, for in Him who 
gave the Rule we see to what height of character it leads. 
The total amount of fulfilled longing, of successful activ- 
ity, of active, happy life in the world, is thus seen to 
be in proportion to its obedience to His Rule. ‘‘I am 
come,’’ said He, ‘‘that they may have life, and may have 
it abundantly.’’ 

It will be further remarked that this result is attained 
by the combination of two factors, one individualistic and 
one altruistic. The foundation of all is human desire, 
which is intensely individual. But desire is made to pass 
through an impartial medium of thought under an im- 
pulse that makes another and not myself the object of 
action, and this compound is hard to effect at our low 
temperatures, however strong when effected. Here lies 
all the tragedy of human disappointment. But this aspect 
does not concern our present inquiry. Another point de- 
mands attention. We must now ask whether the Golden 
Rule, besides resulting in the maximum of satisfaction 
for an aggregate of persons, can be said also to have 
the same result for the individual, since, unless the two 
coincide, the authority of the rule is shaken; if it is 
the good for mankind that, taken as a whole, it should 
have the maximum satisfaction of its desires, then it 
must be the good for me also. 

Now the mind having three functions, thought, will, 
and feeling, it seems that the greatest amount of activity 
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and the completest satisfaction will not be attained ex- 
cept where all three are as active as possible and cer- 
tainly not where any one is active in a way detrimental 
to the others. We must make this proviso because we 
have no reason for supposing that any one of these is 
more valuable than the others, and because the exercise 
of one to the almost complete exclusion of the others is 
always found to be distasteful. Feeling which is other- 
wise pleasurable but which enfeebles the will or dulls 
the intellect; thought that is only critical without being 
appreciative or creative; will that is unreasoning or 
implacable, are all generally undesirable. 

From this consideration it follows that, even if it were 
possible to satisfy one after another the desires that hap- 
pen for the moment to be uppermost in the mind, the 
result would not be the completest satisfaction of which 
the individual is capable, for such conditions would re- 
duce the exercise of will and intellect to a minimum; and 
it becomes apparent that the maximum satisfaction of 
the individual can be attained only in some process by 
which the desires are brought into a coherent system. 
The intellect demands this, for it cannot find any satis- 
faction in a series of disconnected gratifications, however 
intense. It is necessary also for the consciously success- 
ful activity of the will, for we become conscious of ex- 
ercising will when the course to which it is bent involves 
some self-control or the overcoming of obstacles. If we 
always yielded to the most importunate prompting of 
the moment, we should hardly be conscious of any ex- 
ercise of will at all: there must at least be the suppres- 
sion of present longings in the interest of future gratifi- 
cation, and this involves a systematization of desire more 
or less thorough. 

But, from the side of mere feeling, it is obvious that 
systematization is necessary if the best results are to 
be obtained. Otherwise the contention of desires, when 
the satisfaction of one of them is incompatible with that 
of the others, becomes a prolific source of dissatisfaction. 
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Then again, the satisfaction of any given desire is, when 
brought into a system, accompanied by the satisfaction 
of other desires, so that the total satisfaction attained is 
far greater. Consider, for example, the enjoyment of 
taking food. If indulged in without respect to other de- 
sires, it is found to be antagonistic to the desire for health, 
for intellectual activity, for self-respect, ete. But when 
brought into a system, as where it is desired as a sign 
of health, not only is the sensuous enjoyment itself prob- 
ably greater,—hunger being the best sauce and the pam- 
pered taste soon becoming cloyed,—but with it comes an 
appurtenance of promise from higher intellectual, voli- 
tional, and emotional realms. 

In order, then, that the desires of the individual should 
have the maximum satisfaction, it is necessary that they 
should be brought under a system. And in order to pro- 
duce the best results, this system must be able to com- 
prise and to unify the whole extent of human life, and 
it must be capable of attaching itself with a strong hold 
to every human desire. Its application to the items 
of life must not be too difficult or remote or hair-splitting, 
and, at the same time, the unification at which it aims 
must be comprehensible enough to satisfy the judgment 
and engage the imagination, and of sufficient value to 
appeal to the heart. 

Now it is obvious at once that the Golden Rule sup- 
plies a principle which meets some of these conditions. 
It attaches itself strongly and directly to the desires: 
indeed, they form its basis. It is all-inclusive: there is 
no desire or choice to which it cannot be applied, for, as 
we have seen, there is none that does not affect our fel- 
lows. But, in another respect, it seems at first sight to 
be lacking. It appears to be rather a method of modify- 
ing each desire than a system in which each finds its re- 
lation to all. It will be seen, however, by reference to 
the cases dealt with above, that its immediate effect is to 
establish a wealth of relationships for each desire that 
it touches, e. g., in the case of the lover of the beautiful, 
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relationships are established between the passive and 
active sides of his nature. And just as in reading, the 
man who, as he reads, finds a wealth of association in 
each new fact, is in a better way to systematize his knowl- 
edge than one who endeavors to find a place for every 
fact in some preconceived scheme of things, so with the 
desires. The principle that at once brings all its raw 
material into an abundance of relationships is very valu- 
able as a unifying process, even although the ultimate 
unity at which it aims is not clearly apparent. No doubt 
it may be objected that, although some sort of end is 
aimed at by the Rule yet this is either very indefinite 
if we express it as the maximum satisfaction for all; or 
if we describe it in the parallel terms as the approxi- 
mation of all to the Christ-character, it recedes to such 
remote futurity that it comes to the same thing as in- 
definiteness in the present; so that it resolves itself into 
a vague purpose of generai good to all. But it is evident 
that any all-inclusive and practical purpose must be to 
some extent indefinite, for perception grows with action, 
and a purpose clearly comprehensible and fully satisfac- 
tory at the beginning would prove insufficient with the 
growth of character and moral perception. We must 
have a purpose whose horizon widens as we climb, and 
part of it must therefore always be out of sight. Then, 
again, it will be found that every other, more clearly 
defined and immediately satisfactory purpose, must itself 
be included in some larger and therefore vaguer one; 
otherwise either success or failure would be disastrous 
to it as a unifying principle. Suppose, for instance, that 
a scientist makes it the aim of his life to discover the 
cure of some particular disease. It is obvious that if 
he succeeds, then, unless this particular aim be part of 
a larger one, as of fame or of general good for all, suc- 
cess will leave him purposeless, i. e., without a unifying 
principle. If he fails, then, unless the purpose be part 
of a larger one, he has not the consolation of having done 
his best any more than a dog that misses his bone, for 
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he has made the thing an end in itself, and missing that, 
misses aJl. In the same way it may be shown that all 
purposes capable of achievement in the individual’s life- 
time or dependent upon his individuality are insufficient. 
It follows that nothing within the individual’s life can 
supply the systematizing principle necessary to his largest 
satisfaction; and, as soon as we see this, it becomes evi- 
dent that nothing will serve but that which attaches itself 
to what he finds good, to his desire, and yet expands itself 
to his fellows; and this is the Golden Rule. None other 
starts from the individual’s own desires, which are the 
only motives of action that man knows, and yet tends 
towards a consummation which involves all men and all 
time. The harmonious beauty and energy of the life 
of him who gave the Rule provide evidence as to its uni- 
fying and heightening power in the individual, and give 
our imagination some means of forecasting the quality 
of life to which it tends. 

The Golden Rule thus is founded on the faith that both 
in the community and in the individual, the more life 
there is the better it will be; that the maximum of human 


energy and satisfaction will be accompanied by the maxi- 
mum of human beauty and holiness; and that man by 
every application of the Rule advances towards this end 
with increasing momentum. 

BELVEDERE, Kent, ENGLAND. Artuur T. Capovx. 





ETHICAL SCIENCE AMONG THE HINDUS. 
SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 


I. 


UPERFICIAL readers of the higher Hindu scrip- 

tures fail to discover any ethical system in them. Re- 
ligion, metaphysics, and ethics are so intermingled here 
that it is really difficult to separate them, especially for 
those who have never thought or felt themselves into the 
forms of thought represented by these writings. But, 
Vol. XXII.—No. 3. 19 
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nevertheless, they contain the elements of an ethical sci- 
ence. And the main questions, the main subjects of dis- 
pute, are the same as those which oceupy and divide the 
moral philosophers of modern times. Hedonism, legal- 
ism, critical idealism, or rationalism, in all their varieties 
and combinations, struggle for supremacy in the minds 
of these ancient searchers after the true good. Thus the 
Kathopanishad at first draws a sharp distinction between 
the good and the pleasant. ‘‘The good is one thing,”’ it 
says, ‘‘and the pleasant is another. These two bind man 
in different ways. He who accepts the good, obtains true 
well-being; and he who chooses the pleasant, loses his 
highest good’’ (I, 2, 1). So far, then, the good is con- 
ceived to be something different from the pleasant, and 
the error of hedonism,—the identification of the good with 
the pleasant,—is avoided. What the real good is, is also 
clearly indicated in the same Upanishad when it says: 
‘‘The objects are superior to the senses, the sensorium is 
superior to the objects, the understanding superior to the 
sensorium, and the great soul (the cosmic soul,— 
Brahman) superior to the understanding. The undevel- 
oped (the power implied in creation) is superior to the 
great soul, and the Supreme Person superior to the un- 
developed. There is nothing superior to the Person; he 
is the end, the highest goal’’ (I, 3, 10, 11). In other 
words, no object presented to the senses, nothing, however 
great, which the mere understanding reaches, is or can 
be our ultimate end, though it has its use and value in its 
own way. The soul can find final satisfaction only in the 
Supreme Self, which transcends and explains all things. 
That this Supreme reality, which we are to realize as our 
highest end, is not an abstract universal unrelated to finite 
nature, but a concrete, all-comprehending Infinite which 
shines in everything, is in everything, though also out 
of everything, is also clear to every one who reads the 
Seriptures with an open, unbiased mind. Both the im- 
manence and the transcendence of God are distinctly 
taught in them, and none of these aspects of the Divine 
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nature should be ignored by the genuine seeker after truth. 
But if God is identical with everything, if he is ‘‘the 
sun in heaven, the air in the sky, the soma juice in the 
jar,’’ as the same Upanishad says (II, 2, 2), if he is the 
husband, the wife, the son, the daughter, as the Svetasva- 
tara teaches (1V, 3), what harm is there in seeking satis- 
faction in these objects? The answer is that if you look 
upon these objects as manifestations or embodiments of 
the Infinite, and seek satisfaction in them as such,—seek 
to satisfy yourself by studying the nature of these objects 
and admiring their beauty, and loving and serving your 
kind, then surely they will not fail to feed your soul. But 
if you regard them as objects real in themselves, or,— 
what is practically the same thing,—knowing their true 
nature, forget it while dealing with them, and seek satis- 
faction in them as such, the Seriptures will warn you by 
saying ‘neti, neti,’ it is not that, it is not that, 7. e., these 
objects, conceived as real in themselves, are not Brahman, 
—are not our goal. The Scriptures do not exhort us to 
be indifferent to the concrete affairs of domestic and social 
life and concentrate our minds in an abstraction. But 
they do tell us not to be content with the finite as such, 
but to see the Infinite in the finite, the universal in the 
particular, and thus keep our highest goal always before 
us in all that we think, feel, and do. 

So far, then, we have got a system of pure idealism 
with its necessary ethical bearings. The Supreme Per- 
son being conceived as perfectly wise, loving, and holy,— 
union with him, a realized identification with him,—in 
whatever way we may express the highest end,—means 
the attainment of perfect wisdom, love, and holiness. But 
the Supreme Person is not only perfect goodness, but 
also perfect bliss. Ever and anon is this aspect of the 
divine nature dwelt upon in our sacred books. Sanat- 
kumara says to Narada in the Chhandogya Upanishad: 
‘‘The Infinite alone is bliss, there is no happiness in things 
limited’’ (VII, 23, 1). There may be a transient happi- 
ness in mere objects, all objects being parts of the Infinite. 
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But permanent peace and happiness is possible only to 
those who are consciously united to the Infinite. As the 
Katha says: ‘‘The one Ruler, the Inner Self of all crea- 
tures, who makes his one form manifold,—those wise men 
who perceive him in themselves, obtain everlasting hap- 
piness, and not others’’ (II, 2,12). The Bhagavadgita is 
never tired of speaking of the transiency and hollowness 
of worldly pleasures and the reality, fullness, and per- 
manence of the joy of union with God. As Krishna says 
in the sixth chapter: ‘‘The highest happiness comes to 
the yogi whose mind has become calm, who is freed from 
attachment to earthly things, and who has become holy 
and one with Brahman.’’ Here, then, we come to hedon- 
ism again,—not hedonism in its first form, in which it 
does not differentiate good from pleasure and the lowest 
pleasure from the highest,—for in pleasure as such there 
is really no high and low,—but in a form in which it is 
not only not inconsistent with, but really one with, ideal- 
ism. The antithesis of the good and the pleasant, of per- 
fection and happiness,—an antithesis that is absent in 
pure hedonism,—was necessary for reaching this highest 
synthesis in which happiness,—in kind and degree un- 
dreamed of by the hedonist,—is found to be a necessary 
consequence, an essential characteristic, of perfection. 
Even the pleasures of the senses, in regard to which we 
are taught to take up an antithetical position at the be- 
ginning of spiritual culture, are found to have a place in 
the grand synthesis of the finite and the infinite, of the 
good and the pleasant, which a true view of life effects. 
As the Gita beautifully says, they are like rivers which 
the ocean does not seek, but which nevertheless enter into 
and lose themselves in it. 


II. 


We thus see how the hedonism of early Hindu thought 
was transformed into the exalted idealism of the 
Upanishads and the Bhagavadgita without losing what is 
true in hedonism. A transition stage between hedonism 
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and idealism is legalism,—the doctrine that ethical laws 
are absolute, that they are right without any reference to 
ends. Duty, it says, is to be done for its own sake, and 
not for any ulterior end either in the form of happiness 
or moral perfection. Hedonism loses sight of the abso- 
juteness of morals by identifying the right with the pleas- 
ant. It destroys the sanctity which the mind intuitively 
attaches to the moral law. It ignores the authority which 
moral principles carry with them. Thus the devout mind 
spurns it and seeks a higher ground on which morals 
stand. It comes to look upon mere pleasures with con- 
tempt and ceases to make them the end of life. But when 
pleasures cease to attract it, 2nd it gives up their pursuit, 
it sees that it must either give up those duties of life also 
which it has hitherto associated with some pleasurable 
end or other, or do those duties from other and higher 
motives than the desire for pleasure. The more ardent 
and rasher spirits take the former path and become San- 
nyasis or anchorites. To them the world means nothing 
higher than an elaborate system of pleasure-seeking, and 
they see that to be true to the light which has begun to 
shine in them, to attain something higher than pleasure, 
however it may be conceived, they must live beyond its 
sphere of attraction. The more thoughtful and conserv- 
ative spirits pause before coming to such a bold decision. 
They see that to give up work is to ignore the sanctity of 
the moral law. It is also to be irreverent to the authority 
which dictates the law. So it is not mere selfishness and 
worldly prudence,—as it seems to the ardent spirits we 
have spoken of,—that leads some to stick to the world and 
continue to observe its laws, though unmindful of the re- 
wards and enjoyments which those laws promise here and 
hereafter. They cannot so easily violate the sanctity and 
authority of the law that has guided society so long,— 
guided and trained them as its members and brought them 
where they are. But what is the authority on which law 
stands? What is the basis and the sanction of the duties 
it prescribes? In the history of our national philosophy 
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we find the sage Jaimini, the author of the Purva 
Mimansa, asking such questions, and coming to perhaps 
the first reasoned solution of them. According to him, 
the Vedas, the embodiment of all sacrificial, domestic, and 
social duties, are that authority. They indeed attach 
definite rewards to the performance of each duty pre- 
seribed by them, but even when such rewards cease to at- 
tract, as they must in the case of advanced souls, the duties 
prescribed must nevertheless be performed. Duty must 
be done for duty’s sake, and not from any ulterior mo- 
tive. Law, as embodied in the Vedas, stands upon its 
own authority and not upon that of any personal law- 
giver, human or divine. Law works out its own effects 
infallibly and inexorably without the supervision of any 
personal judge; and to its ubiquitous rule, all rational 
beings, including even the gods, are subject. The Vedas, 
which, according to Jaimini, are nothing but a body of 
laws, of Vidhit and nishedha, prescriptions and prohibi- 
tions,—the science and philosophy contained in them 
being only illustrative matter, and of no essential im- 
portance,—are eternal, unwritten, apawrusheya, not the 
work of a personal author or any number of such authors. 

That Jaimini hit upon a most important truth, must 
be admitted by all who believe in the supreme authority 
of the moral law and regard moral distinctions as ulti- 
mately absolute. His conception of an eternal law of 
right,—a law which stands upon its own authority and 
not upon the authority of any person,—not even any di- 
vine person, fer our idea of divinity is also derived from 
the law, being nothing but the idea of a complete fulfill- 
ment of the law in life and conduct,—this conception of 
the moral law, we say, remains unshaken by the progress 
that ethical science has made since his days. That the 
moral law necessarily embodies itself and must be found 
in its concrete form in the manners and customs, the rites 
and ceremonies, the social and religious institutions of 
nations, is also a thought approved by the most advanced 
ethical systems of our time. Jaimini’s mistake lay only 
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in ignoring the fact that the embodiment of the moral 
law in any national code, however excellent in itself, can- 
not but be partial and therefore tentative. He was indeed 
right in regarding the Vedas as containing a revelation 
of eternal truth. If eternal truth is revealed anywhere, it 
is revealed in the laws that guide the rise and progress 
of communities and nations. His error consisted in not 
distinguishing between the essential and the non-essential 
elements in law, the passing form which it assumes ac- 
cording to the peculiar genius and necessities of a nation 
or community, and its permanent, eternal substance, 
which is the same in all ages and conditions of life. Hence 
his defence of the Vedic rites and sacrifices and his in- 
sistence on their due performance even when the fruits 
promised by them cease to be attractive. To him the 
moral law, in its absolute nature, was fully identified 
with the national law as he found it in its accredited rec- 
ords. 

We find this legalism in European ethics, too, in the 
transcendental philosophy of Kant. His doctrine of the 
moral law as a categorical imperative, of duty for duty’s 
sake, represents substantially the same stage of ethical 
thought that we find in Jaimini. Something of Jaimini’s 
social conservatism too finds its counterpart in Kant’s 
follower, Hegel, whose defence of the existing institutions 
of his country without regard to their imperfections 
earned for him the unenviable nick-name of the ‘State- 
philosopher.’ But in the hands of Hegel and his follow- 
ers, the ethical legalism of Kant soon passed into the 
higher stage of ethical idealism. We find a similar move- 
ment of thought in the Bhagavadgita and the literature 
that rose out of its teachings. In the Gita one sees the 
very struggle which legalism went through,—its dissatis- 
faction with itself, the difficulty it felt in breaking its fet- 
ters, and the final triumph it achieved. We see how it 
reconciled the authority of law on the one hand, and the 
Absolute Good,—that which is essentially above all 
law,—on the other. 
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II. 

The Gita doctrine of desireless action (nishkama 
karma) seems most unreasonable to the ordinary moral- 
ist. It seems to be the result of an ascetic view of life 
more or less ignorant of its needs and final object. Stu- 
dents of Kant, those who see how, according to that great 
philosopher, a truly moral action must be absolutely un- 
tinged by selfish desires, those who appreciate the clear 
line of distinction that Kant draws between actions more 
or less directed to pleasurable ends and those which are 
done from a pure idea of law, recognize that the doctrine 
of desireless action is something very different from the 
senseless freak of a narrow and ignorant asceticism. It 
seems to us, however, that the Kantian reconciliation of 
desire and law is not a satisfactory one,—that in Kantian 
ethics the ordinary life of desire and impulse lies outside 
the truly ethical life. Happiness and moral perfection 
are reconciled only by a deus ex machina. In Hindu 
ethics, on the other hand, the ethical importance of de- 
sire is fully recognized and a rational reconciliation ef- 
fected between the lower life of desires and the higher 
life of union with God. For instance, in the Bhagavadgita 
we find Krishna appealing at first to Arjuna’s lower 
motives in trying to induce him to fight. He appeals 
successively to his pupil’s (1) desire for heaven, (2) de- 
sire for power, and (3) desire for fame. These desires, 
then, and other desires like them, are not absolutely evil 
in the eyes of the author of the Gita. If they were so, he 
would not have represented the divine being as appeal- 
ing to them. If such desires had no place in the divine 
scheme of life, they would not have been implanted in 
us. Evidently they serve purposes which the author of 
nature has in view,—serve them blindly, unconsciously, 
as desires, as instinctive impulses. They are cognizant, 
if at all so,—only of the objects that excite them. They 
know nothing of any higher and ulterior object to which 
they lead. The conqueror is absorbed in his schemes of 
conquest, his self-aggrandizement; he does not see the 
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moral and social effects which follow as the necessary con- 
sequence of his ambitious policy. The interested seeker 
after heaven fancies a region of exquisite sensual 
pleasures as the reward of his virtuous acts: he does not 
see that these acts indirectly pave the way to a heaven 
of which he can yet form no conception. The battle of 
Kurukshetra, even if it had been fought from purely per- 
sonal motives, such as princely warriors would naturally 
have cherished, would still have led, as it is stated to 
have done, to the dethronement of a proud, malicious, and 
oppressive king, detested by his subjects, and the restora- 
tion of rulers whose piety and benevolence had endeared 
them to their people. The lower motives, therefore, are 
only relatively evil,—evil when compared with higher 
ones. Until one has come up to that level of moral life 
in which these higher motives come into play, he should 
be induced to do the duties of life from the lower ones, 
and every care should be taken that he may not be in- 
different or apathetic to those duties. This is really the 
purport of Krishna’s remarkable advice to Arjuna, in 
verse twenty-six of chapter three of the Gita, not to dis- 
turb the understanding of those who are ignorantly at- 
tached to work, but to lead them to all duties by setting an 
example to them. The Teacher’s object is not to keep the 
ignorant permanently in ignorance, but to take care not 
to speak to them of things which they are incapable of 
understanding,—which it is impossible for one to under- 
stand before one has gone through a course of blind 
obedience to law. One should not, for instance, speak 
to them of work as of no real value in itself,—a propo- 
sition quite unintelligible to them. 

When, however, one has come up to that higher level 
and become capable of appreciating motives superior to 
those that proceed from selfish desires, he should keep 
those motives constantly before him and keep down his 
lower inclinations. When that to which these inclinations 
lead is in view, when the end is practically or wholly 
visible, and may be pursued without subjection to these 
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inclinations, they may be regarded as having done their 
appointed work, and should no more be allowed to darken 
the eyes of the spirit. So we find Krishna, when he saw 
that his pupil was insensible to all appeals to his lower 
propensities and capable of appreciating and following 
higher impulses,—we find him beginning to speak to him 
of nishkama karma,—disinterested work. He tells him 
to be indifferent to pleasure and pain, loss and gain, vic- 
tory and defeat, and fight only for the sake of fighting 
(II, 38). He goes on crying down all desires for earthly 
things and for heavenly enjoyments, and _ teaching 
Arjuna to purge his heart of such desires, and it almost 
seems as if all holiness and all wisdom consisted in the 
complete eradication of desire from the mind. It is not, 
however, a merely destructive work that is demanded of 
us. The place of selfish desires is to be taken by a lofty 
aim,—that of doing all duty for duty’s sake. All duties, 
whether domestic, social, or religious, all that we are 
called upon to do as appertaining to the station and con- 
dition of life occupied by us, and as following from the 
natural aptitudes with which we are endowed,—we are 
to do for their own sakes and not for the sake of the ob- 
jects which prompt the merely natural man to do them. 
Desireless action, therefore, is not motiveless action, for 
there is a motive in it,—the sense of duty,—one which is 
indeed very different from ordinary motives, but is still 
a motive. Neither is it an action quite free from desire, 
for there is in it the desire of doing one’s duty,—one very 
different from ordinary desires, but still a desire. What 
distinguishes the motive and desire that inspires nishkama 
karma from other desires and motives is that while the 
latter are personal, the former is impersonal,—that while 
the latter are related exclusively to the individual, to the 
gratification of the individual’s inclinations,—the former 
is purely universal, proceeding from a law to which all 
rational beings as such are subject. The freedom from 
desires, therefore, which is sought in nishkama karma, 
consists not in the utter annihilation of desire, but in 
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the merging of all other desires in the one all-absorbing 
desire of doing duty for duty’s sake. 

But is there not a singular incongruity in the injunc- 
tion to do actions of which the ends have lost all value 
for us? We are, it seems, to fight, though we desire none 
of the things for which fighting becomes necessary. We 
are to perform the rites and ceremonies prescribed in the 
Vedas, though we have no need of the rewards promised 
for their due performance. Aimless actions, it seems, are 
better than such as are directed to definite ends. Does 
the doctrine of nishkama karma mean this then? From 
many a verse in the Bhagavadgita, this indeed seems to 
be the meaning of the author, and the seeming absurdity 
of this doctrine has led many to reject it. But a close 
and careful study of the work leads to a truer interpre- 
tation. It discloses a deeper meaning in the injunction 
to do duty for duty’s sake. As we have shown above, 
every action has an immediate and an ulterior end. It 
is only the former that appears to us at the first stages 
of moral progress. Fighting is for dominion, eating for 
the gratification of the palate or for sustaining the body, 
marriage and other social duties for the satisfaction of 
particular appetites and the removal of definite wants, 
sacrifices and other acts of devotion for the propitiation 
of the gods or for pleasing God, conceived as taking 
pleasure in acts of praise and prayer, and so on. But 
when the real self is seen, and the relation of duties to 
this self, duty wears a very different aspect. All duties 
then, whatever may be their immediate objects, are seen 
to contribute to one grand object, the final end of life,— 
the perfection of the self, or in other words, union with 
the Absolute Self. As the Gita says in the eighteenth 
chapter: ‘‘Men obtain perfection by devoting them- 
selves to their respective duties. Hear how they obtain 
perfection by devotion to their duties. From whom the 
activities of creatures proceed, by whom all this is per- 
vaded,—by adoring him by their respective duties men 
obtain perfection’’ (XVIII, 45, 46). In the same chapter, 
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elsewhere, the Teacher says: ‘‘Sacrifice or worship 
(yajna), alms-giving, and disciplinary austerities (tapas) 
are not to be given up, but performed, for they are sanc- 
tifying to the wise’’ (XVIII, 5). In the fifth chapter he 
had already said: ‘‘By the body, the mind, the intellect, 
the senses, and the organs purified, the yogins do their 
work, giving up attachment, for the purification of the 
self’? (V. 11). Thus the final end of duty was seen, and 
work, even when related to the smallest ends, ceased to 
be either unholy or useless. When all duties were seen 
to be ultimately related to the final end of life, each of 
them, however trifling in itself, was found to have a place 
allotted to it in the grand scheme of life and to have lost 
its insignificance. Even the so-called lower desires, which 
we are first enjoined to eschew, have their respective 
claims recognized when they are seen to be subsidiary to 
the fulfillment of the highest desire of life,—desire for 
perfection. Thus we find Krishna ever and anon speak- 
ing of earthly objects not as things to be abjured 
altogether, but as objects to be enjoyed with a purified 
heart unattached to such objects. It is thus that the Gita 
transforms the abstract legalism of earlier thinkers into 
an idealistic scheme of life in which both the absolute- 
ness of the moral Jaw and the relative importance of the 
concrete affairs of life find due recognition and recon- 
ciliation. 
CaLcUmTA. SrranatH TATTVABHUSHAN. 





MORALITY AS INTER-PERSONAL. 


E. W. HIRST. 


HE following essay is intended to be, first of all, a 

criticism of the usual view of ethics as being too 
‘individualistic’ in a sense of the term which it is hoped 
will become clear as the discussion proceeds; secondly, it 
is a plea that morality is no form of merely unipersonal 
activity, but is rather an inter-personal relationship. 
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At the outset we may perhaps be allowed to take for 
granted that ‘good’ has a relation to consciousness more 
or less direct, that ultimately it is some form of desirable 
conscious life. It is true that Moore (‘‘Principia 
Ethieca,’’ ch. III, p. 50) thinks it would be a duty to seek 
to bring about a beautiful rather than an ugly world, 
even though no human being could by any possibility 
ever contemplate such beauty. But, surely, the very sug- 
gestion that a world can be ‘beautiful’ in itself stands 
in need of some justification. Such a world cannot even 
be referred to, save by language which embodies the ideas 
of a human consciousness. And it seems to us that, when 
we try to think of a world beautiful in itself, we can do 
so only as we imagine it contemplated by a consciousness 
either human or divine; and that we can call such a world 
‘eood’ only as we consider it in relation to a conscious- 
ness that either produces or appreciates it. 

Of course, all that we call ‘good’ has not the same re- 
lation to human consciousness. Mr. Moore himself points 
out that ‘good’ may mean either that which is good in 
itself or that which is merely good as means to the produc- 
tion of what is good in itself. When we call a book or 
a house ‘good,’ we certainly do not mean that either of 
these things is an end in itself. There are many things 
we call ‘good’ in the sense either that they are means to 
what is good or that they are capable of relation to a 
whole which ‘s valuable in itself. But it does not appear 
that there can be more than one thing good in itself. Our 
very nature as reasonable agents constrains us to unify 
our activity by connecting whatever proximate ends we 
pursue with some ultimate end or ‘end in itself.’ Two 
things declared ‘good in themselves’ would require to be 
brought into relation, and, in order to do this, either the 
one would need to be made subservient to the other, or 
both to some ‘good’ really final or absolute. Even ‘per- 
sonal affection’ and ‘esthetic enjoyment,’ which Mr. 
Moore considers to be the things intrinsically valuable, 
will continually call for a mutual adjustment of their 
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claims. Or if, in other words, ‘good’ is regarded as that 
which satisfies desire, desires are never atomic and un- 
related. They are always the desires of an intelligent 
consciousness and therefore they are given some sort of 
order or system. The expression ‘master-passion’ cor- 
responds to reality. 

Professor Royce, in his ‘‘ Philosophy of Loyalty,’’ iden- 
tifies ‘good’ with loyalty to a ‘cause.’ But there does not 
appear to be anything ultimate in the ‘cause’ which is 
served, for example, by a light-house keeper, a watch- 
maker, or a domestic servant. A light-house keeper’s 
‘cause’ is good in so far as it safeguards sailors and mer- 
chandise. But this only raises the question as to the 
ultimate purpose of merchandise and indeed of human 
life. 

We hope, however, at a later stage of the discussion, 
to make more clear the precise relation between the good 
which is good in itself and good which is good only as 
means or by incorporation. 

Taking it for granted, then, that ‘goodness’ is some 
form of desirable conscious life, we find that most moral- 
ists have regarded that conscious life as belonging to 
the mere individual, considered in abstraction and insu- 
lated from his fellows. The treatment of the ethical prob- 
lem has been further artificial and unreal in that this 
insulated consciousness of the individual has been, as it 
were mechanically, taken to pieces. Abstraction has been 
made of some one element of consciousness, such as that 
of feeling, knowing, or willing, and goodness has been 
identified with the perfection of such element. 

There is no need to refer at length to those moralists 
who, making abstraction of the affective aspect of con- 
sciousness, have identified ultimate good with pleasure. 
The defects of this view have so often been pointed out 
that nothing in the way of criticism will be attempted 
here. Other moralists, making abstraction of the cog- 
nitive aspect of consciousness, have identified morality 
with a way of knowing. In English ethics we have inter- 
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esting examples of this type in Wollaston and Clarke. 
But our consciousness of ethical value is certainly not 
a mere matter of cognition. It may be expressed in a 
judgment, but the judgment is not therefore creative of 
the value. No number of judgments could ever convey 
the idea of goodness to an intelligence devoid of moral 
consciousness. ‘‘It is one thing for an object to have 
a meaning for thought, 7. e., significance, but another 
thing to have a meaning for experience, i. e., value.’’ 
‘‘Value is never a character or quality of an object, but 
always a relation between an object and a subject.’’? 
‘‘Predicates are what we feel about the object, not how 
we feel. We feel beauty, goodness, nobility, sublimity, 
obligation, but when we describe how we feel, in such 
cases a transition has been made to the appreciative de- 
scription of the feeling itself.’’ ? 

Very influential has been a third school of thinkers who, 
abstracting from consciousness the element of will, look 
upon conduct too much as a matter of separate and un- 
related volitions. Morality is accordingly supposed to 
reside in actions, whether these be regarded in their overt 
aspect as deeds, or on their inner side as intentions. 
From such a point of view, man becomes simply a doer 
of deeds. Butler, for instance, teaches that human nature 
is made up of ‘principles of action,’ an expression to be 
interpreted as implying that there are within us ‘settled 
ways of acting.’ These ‘principles of action’ are further 
distinguished as being some of them good and some bad. 
In fact, human nature is represented as containing a 
hierarchy of impulses, and the language used is of 
‘superior and inferior’ principles of action, or of ‘higher 
and lower’ parts of the nature. Martineau also has a 
similar doctrine. ‘‘We are sensible,’’ he says, ‘‘of a con- 
trast between impulses other than that of mere intensity 
or of qualitative variety . . . that one is higher, worthier, 
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than the other, and, in comparison with it, has the clear 
right to us.’’ Again, ‘‘we are sensible of a graduated 
scale of excellence among our natural principles.’’* It 
should be borne in mind that these so-called ‘springs of 
action’ are indeed ‘actions’; they are unreflecting in- 
stincts which impel to their appropriate objects, or im- 
pulses supervening on experience and whose precon- 
ceived end is the object of a primary impulse. 

To say only one brief word of criticism, the supreme 
difficulty of all such views is of course that, if impulses 
differ in rank, if some are good and some are bad or 
even less good, nothing can ever make such bad impulse 
good, or quite acquit of moral compromise anyone who 
acts from an impulse of inferior value. The truth is that 
appetites, passions, and affections, when considered 
merely as ‘parts’ of human nature, are in themselves 
neither right nor wrong. They are, of course, ethically 
indifferent: they are unmoral. Butler never succeeds in 
clearly showing what it is that makes the exercise of any 
impulse right or wrong. All he says is practically this: 
If you act in one way, you are right; if in another way, 
you are wrong. Conduct is regarded too much as an 
affair of deeds or isolated intentions, and for its regu- 
lation is supposed to require just ‘principles of action.’ 
Accordingly, the honest, the pure, the benevolent are 
such because they manifest a traditional form of behavior. 
Doubtless there is an important sense in which we may 
speak of honest, pure or benevolent ‘acts,’ but, for our 
part, we cannot regard goodness as expressible in terms 
of mere deeds and impulses, or of rules and principles of 
action. Certainly, such rules or principles have their 
place, embodying as they do the results of individual 
and racial experience. But when once reflection is brought 
to bear on all such ‘principles of conduct,’ their inade- 
quacy as real principles is easily seen. Henry Sidgwick 
has clearly shown that these so-called moral axioms lack 
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self-evidence and self-sufficiency: they are not all equally 
fundamental or independent. One illustration only need 
be given. Let it be that of veracity, which Butler in his 
‘‘Dissertation’’ declared to be (along with justice and the 
common good) ‘virtue.’ That we should speak truth 
might well be regarded as axiomatic. Yet many hold it 
right to deceive,—in such cases as those where the de- 
ception will be for the benefit of the person ‘deceived.’ 
People do not hesitate to speak ‘falsely’ to invalids and 
children. All acknowledge the wisdom of limiting, accord- 
ing to circumstances, the amount of knowledge to be im- 
parted. We speak the truth, therefore, not so much be- 
cause it is right to do so, for there need be no inherent 
virtue merely in the accurate stating of an occurrence. 
There is, to be sure, accuracy and accuracy. There may 
be a correctness of statement which is falser than in- 
accuracy. All depends on the use which one wishes to 
make of what one is telling, and it is instructive to note 
that, according to variation of motive, a statement is 
given with added comments, or allowed to pass with the 
minimum of detail, or uttered with reservations so im- 
portant as to render the report in its bareness mislead- 
ing. A lie is not so much an inaccurate statement as it 
is a statement of which the object is to use another per- 
son as a means to purposes purely selfish. No one can 
tell the truth to another save as he reverences the other’s 
personality. We regard quite differently the inaccuracy 
which results from bad memory or defective observation. 
What we condemn is an egoistic use of the medium by 
which thought is communicated. In this sense truth is 
made for man, and not man for truth. And what is 
especially significant for our purpose is that two or more 
persons are necessary ere truth can be told. 

Not only do we see therefore that morality cannot be 
identified with the exercise (if that were possible) of any 
particular aspect of consciousness, but we are securing 
evidence that consciousness itself, when it is regarded as 
that of the individual considered in abstraction, cannot 
Vol. XXII.—No. 3. 20 
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possess ethical quality. The single self cannot be moral. 
We have just seen that veracity implies inter-activity be- 
tween persons. That benevolence does so needs no proof. 
Self-love, too, would have no meaning except as it implies 
a social situation in the background. As for ‘the several 
passions and affections,’ Butler admits that even those 
which tend most immediately to respect self tend, how- 
ever, to the public good as well. But a thorough discus- 
sion of the relations of self-love and benevolence and of 
the passions as capable of organization by a supreme prin- 
ciple is wanting in Butler. He wavers as to the relative 
position of self-love and benevolence. But it is significant 
that in Sermon XII he considers benevolence regarded 
as a reasonable principle (rather than a natural affection) 
as superior to ‘conscience.’ He speaks of it as ‘the tem- 
per of virtue,’ and points out that ‘‘the common virtues 
and the common vices of mankind may be traced up to 
benevolence, or the want of it.’’ And though in the ‘‘Dis- 
sertation on the Nature of Virtue,’’ published ten years 
later than the Sermons, he apparently contradicts this 
statement, yet it is to be remembered that in the ‘‘Dis- 
sertation,’’ benevolence means simply a ‘disposition to 
make happy,’ whereas in Sermon XII it is rather ‘good- 
will’ of which the object is ‘the greatest public good.’ 

If Martineau be taken, it requires little penetration to 
see how unescapable is the social reference of his ‘springs 
of action.’ With regard to ‘antipathy, fear, and anger,’ 
he himself confesses that ‘‘in a world without persons, 
they would fail of their proper idea and identity.’’ 
Again, love of pleasure, of money, of power, not to speak 
of further items in the list, clearly have a very vital re- 
lation to our positions as social beings. 

The indication of all this is that a good individual, in 
vacuo so to speak, is an impossibility. The individual 
cannot be moral in the same sense in which he can be 
clever or happy. He is of course an agent, and in that 
sense morality is something which the individual must 
practise. But to practise his morality, he must at once 
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go out of himself. As soon as he deliberates what he 
ought to do, he finds that all his actions have both social 
references and social consequences. If he is to be any- 
thing, he is to be something in relation to others. He 
is a self in a world of selves. The supreme ethical ques- 
tion, therefore, is the attitude he shall assume to the selves 
by whom he is surrounded. 

Now it seems to us true in the abstract that there can 
be no expression of the self as a whole save to other selves. 
I can come into relationship with a thing only in virtue 
of my being in space. As I am much more than a ‘thing,’ 
I eannot possibly express myself other than partially to 
a ‘thing.’ A man needs beings like to himself if he would 
manifest himself in all his fullness: a person can express 
personality only to persons. 

Further, there is growing evidence derived from social 
psychology as to the inter-relationship of mind with 
mind. The phenomena of the single mind simply can- 
not be understood unless we take account of the social 
factor. At the very dawn of intelligent life there seems 
in the infant an instinctive tendency to react upon a so- 
cial environment represented by the mother or nurse. As 
it has been said, the ‘ego’ and the ‘alter’ are born to- 
gether in child experience. ‘‘Bashfulness, shame, jeal- 
ousy, are some of the more fundamental tendencies rooted 
in the organic structure of the human babe, which seem 
to reveal ancestral conditions of collective life and 
habit.”’* The growth of the sense of self acts and re- 
acts upon the growth of the sense of other selves. ‘‘The 
social relation is in all cases intrinsic to the life, interests, 
and purposes of the individual.’’ A few examples will 
show how true this is. The development of intelligence 
is throughout dependent upon the social factor. Our 
‘world’ is to a large extent made over to us by others 
through the medium of language. We continue to believe 
in an objective realm because such belief receives con- 
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stant social verification. Unless we were sure that other 
people would pronounce the same verdict, we should not 
usually call anything a ‘fact.’ Likewise emotional ex- 
periences cannot be fully explained except as we con- 
sider minds in relation. The physical organs of reproduc- 
tion, implying as they do more than the individual’s body, 
are accompanied by a characteristic mental equipment 
which finds its explanation in the appropriate impulses 
and feelings of another of different sex. The phenomena 
of vanity and guilty fear are unintelligible if account be 
taken of the private consciousness alone. Objects of am- 
bition would have their value much modified, if not de- 
stroyed, were the social environment conceived as being 
absent. The actions we conventionally regard as right 
or wrong are so considered largely owing to the influence 
of the opinions or traditions of the community. If, as 
McDougall contends, the instincts are directly or indi- 
rectly the prime movers of all human activity, and if 
they are the survivals of those ways of acting which ani- 
mals adopted for the preservation of their kind, then it 
is easy to see in this case also how the instincts of flight, 
curiosity, pugnacity, self-display, self-abasement, and the 
parental instinct lend support to the thesis that the activ- 
ity of men, as of animals, is really ‘inter-activity.’ 

There follows immediately an important consequence 
for ethics. Since a self is not active except as among 
other selves, morality, being some attitude of the self 
as a whole, must be inter-personal. There can therefore 
be no duties that are strictly speaking ‘self-regarding.’ 
Not that prudence and self-culture cease to be obligatory. 
Rather are one’s powers to be developed and exercised 
on account of their social value. 

It is now time to try to determine that form of inter- 
activity between selves which is ‘ethical.’ What precisely 
must be the attitude of an ‘I’ to a ‘thou.’ Many forms 
of inter-relationship call for a brief preliminary exam- 
ination. By a study of the actual instances of coherence 
which life shows to us we shall best find out the coherence 
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that is moral. Whatever form of activity we decide to 
be morally valid must have its psychical antecedents. 
The ethical mode of action must be psychically possible, 
and as such must have a relationship to those other modes 
by which men inter-act. 

There is disagreement among psychologists as to the 
beginnings of sociality. Professor Baldwin holds that 
‘‘actual life together of creatures having the tendency to 
imitative reaction, results inevitably in sympathy and so- 
ciality. . . . Self-thoughts imitatively organized are, I 
contend, the essence of what is social.’’® Others think 
the greater factor is not so much imitation as sympathy.*® 
There is, however, an ambiguous use of the term ‘sym- 
pathy’ which must be guarded against. There is a sense 
in which it refers merely to the tendency of animals or 
persons to feel ‘like’ their neighbors, e. g., to take on the 
same moods. Such ‘sympathy’ is of the nature of imi- 
tation, though the latter term is usually restricted to the 
assimilation of bodily movements rather than to the sym- 
pathetic induction of feeling. There are many illustra- 
tions of this hard, ethically neutral sympathy which is 
by some called ‘organic,’ by others, ‘primitive.’ It is 
an instinctive reflex. It is shown by the infant in respond- 
ing to the smiles or frowns of others; it is shown by dogs 
when they how] at the distresses of their master or their 
fellow-dogs. One of the commonest examples is the spread 
of fear and its flight-impulse among the members of a 
flock or herd. ‘‘Sympathy of this crude kind is the 
cement that binds animal societies together, renders the 
actions of all members of a group harmonious, and allows 
them to reap some of the prime advantages of social life 
in spite of lack of intelligence.’’ 

But it is one thing to feel ‘like’ others; it is quite an- 
other thing to feel ‘for’ others. It does not seem possible 
that the latter should be evolved from the former. To 
feel ‘for’ others is to put a bridge across the gulf which 
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yawns between two lives. No reproduction or reflection 
of another’s experiences seems in itself capable of bring- 
ing about any approximation. Accordingly, many psy- 
chologists turn to the maternal feelings as the ultimate 
source of tender emotion or of sympathy in the popular 
sense of that term as a ‘feeling for.’ In the devotion 
of the mother to her offspring is found the beginning of 
every kind of altruistic conduct. Hoffding suggests 
(‘Outlines of Psychology,’’ ch. VI) that as the child be- 
fore birth forms with the mother a vital whole, sympathy 
appears as growing out of self-preservation. It will be 
sufficient, however, to note how mother and child are 
interlocked as separate lives. The mother’s primary im- 
pulse is to afford physical protection to the child by 
throwing her arms about it. The strength of this instinct 
in animals and man is probably owing to the activity of 
natural selection which weeds out the feeble offspring 
of a badly mothered race and brings about the survival of 
the well-mothered. It is suggested that in human beings 
there takes place a vast extension of the field of applica- 
tion of the maternal instinct. Anything weak or defence- 
less tends by the operation of the law of association to 
rouse the instinct to cherish. Intelligence and imagination 
cannot fail to have some effect in widening and extending 
the scope of the operation of this impulse to cherish. <Ac- 
cordingly, it is to this instinct, existing first in the female, 
but shared later in different degrees by all, that many 
ascribe all agitation on behalf of the sick, the poor, the 
enslaved, and all labor for social reform. 

Granting, then, that maternal affection is a stage 
through which other types of love must pass, we must 
carefully note the points of difference between it and the 
love that is ethical. We do not imply that there is any 
rigid dualism as between the ‘instinctive’ and the ‘ethical,’ 
for a human instinct extended and worked over by the 
intelligence is incorporated into the activity of that whole 
we call consciousness, however widely we may afterwards 
have to conceive that whole. But ethical activity cannot 
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depend upon an excitant of thet specific, predetermined 
kind, which we associate with an instinct. And, clearly, 
maternal affection is automatic and largely independent 
of the will. In some mothers it is found to be nearly want- 
ing, in which case they are denounced as ‘unnatural.’ 
Where it is very strong, it is often accompanied by modes 
of behavior which the moral consciousness of the com- 
munity would condemn. Such lapses are contrasted with 
devotion to offspring as being the one redeeming feature 
saving from utter disorganization of life. Maternal love 
further gives evidence of its instinctive character by its 
narrowness of range. It exhausts itself in a specific ob- 
ject,—the mother loves her own child. She may do this 
at the same time that she maintains an attitude of in- 
difference or even of hostility to the children of others. 
Sometimes domestic love can become quite insular and 
love for one’s own family even anti-social. The litera- 
ture of ‘wills’ and bequests often supplies evidence of an 
interpretation of the interests of family which is out of 
all relation to the interests of city or country. Perhaps 
one of the most needed of reforms is the complete ethiciz- 
ing of domestic life in its relation to society and the 
race. 

Group life also need not imply more than the operation 
of instinct. The tendency of animals and men to herd 
together in flocks and tribes has been a useful instrument 
of evolution. But the instinctive nature of these human 
attachments is clearly shown by the fact that they do not 
prevent the members of one class, tribe or nation from in- 
dulging in the most violent hatred towards, or waging the 
most terrible conflicts with, members of other classes, 
tribes, or nations. Nor is the codperation which obtains 
in modern industrial, civic, and national life really moral. 
Men live and work with, rather than for, one another. 
Much of this combination, being little more than intelli- 
gent egoism, is ever liable to be interfered with by strikes, 
lock-outs, class prejudice and legislation. As Rudolph 
Eucken says: ‘‘ All combination and cooperation in work 
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cannot prevent a wide divergence, a rampant selfishness, 
an inward isolation of the individual.’’* 

Regarding philanthropy as a form of the maternal in- 
stinct, we do not even here get rid of that automatism 
and narrowness of range aforementioned. There seems 
little principle in the way in which people select the causes 
they will agitate and suffer for. To some needs the 
philanthropist heartily responds; to other kinds of need 
he is strangely cold. And these vagaries are quite con- 
sistent with the activity of an instinct as dependent upon 
a specific excitant. Some men are provoked to relieve 
merely hunger; others are stirred by slavery; yet others 
by political injustice. The causes of charity are legion and 
the selection of any one of these seems often quite arbi- 
trary. What is still more striking is that ardor in one 
cause can and often does co-exist with a strange cool- 
ness for other equally or more deserving causes. More- 
over the reformer’s aim is often quite immediate and 
concrete; many labor to make a nation sober with lit- 
tle or no reflection on the ulterior purposes of sobriety. 
Social work is sometimes divorced from a ‘working 
faith.’ 

And as to philanthropy in general, the bestowment of 
physical ‘good’ on another may be prompted by the desire 
merely to provide others with the means of greater hap- 
piness. That this is good as far as it goes we do not wish 
to deny. But if this beneficence be regarded as exhaus- 
tive of the ethical responsibility of one man to another, 
we demur. We have already rejected the view that the 
ultimate good is happiness. Therefore to regard my 
neighbor as merely the subject of happiness is to offer 
an affront to his nature. He is more than a creature of 
feeling,—he is a self,—a person. As a matter of fact, 
there is much philanthropy which actually tends to en- 
courage an unhealthy and unethical social condition. For 
if one section of society are ‘givers’ and another ‘receiv- 
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ers,’ a sense of superiority is easily begotten in the former, 
of weakness and inferiority in the latter. 

But a true ‘philanthropy,’—that love of man which is 
ethical,—will seek for others a ‘good’ which one judges 
to be highest for oneself. It will be accepted as a formal 
criterion of ethical good that it must be capable of being 
universalized. The good for one is the good for others. 
Therefore if ‘love’ be the good, all men are called to be 
‘lovers,’ and in so far as ‘love’ and ‘gifts’ are associated, 
all men ought to be ‘givers,’ each having something to 
give. In other words, man must be drawn to man as man. 
Instinct, however developed, seems of itself inadequate 
to do this. It may do much to attach man to his fellow 
when helpless, poor, hungry, enslaved, or diseased. But 
the impulses of pity and compassion act too mechanically, 
too arbitrarily, and too externally. For it is to treat 
the self-hood of another in far too external a fashion if 
we are concerned merely to safeguard his health of body, 
his liberty as a subject, his freedom as a citizen. Man is 
more than body, than feeling, than intelligence,—he is a 
self, a person. So that the ethical question is the quite 
general one of the relationship of man to man as such. 
The ultimate inquiry is as to their attitude as persons. 
Is it one of repulsion or attraction? If it is one of at- 
traction, we may call this union of selves love. Such love 
is essentially voluntary and truly universal in scope. 
Those instincts and impulses which bind man to his fel- 
low lead up to this love. But as the roots of the former 
are in man’s physical nature, and the latter is by contrast 
spiritual, transcendent of merely natural impulses in being 
thus voluntary and universal, we have here no case of 
evolution as ordinarily conceived. Love may evolve 
through instincts without being evolved by them. To 
trace it back to maternal affection is to find only its psy- 
chological antecedents. And we part company from all 
those writers who regard the origin and history of an 
experience as tantamount to an explanation of it. Love 
is of such a nature as not only to require a history, but 
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also to present a challenge and set a problem. It actually 
ealls for an explanation. And to solve the phenomena of 
ethical love we need, to use a Kuckenian term, a no-ology 
rather than a psychology. We cannot here go further 
into the matter, but the newer views of evolution offer 
some help. At every stage of development Bergson finds 
the presence of a creative impulse which is perpetually 
adding something to life which was not already there. 
It may be, however, that the contrast between matter and 
spirit should be, as with Eucken, somewhat sharper, and 
that love is the product of an ‘independent spiritual 
life.’ 

Now this coherence of selves is life’s consummate 
achievement. It is an experience unique in its nature; 
it cannot be ranged under a higher genus; for its true 
appreciation it must be felt. We can, however, identify 
the experience by means of more or less adequate descrip- 
tron. When we say that the moral relationship of A. to 
B. is one of ‘love,’ we mean that each retains his separate- 
ness as an individual agent, but parts with any separate- 
ness of ‘interest.’ To lose separateness of interest is to 
cease to have any aim for self from which we exclude 
another. Individuals may and will differ as to their prox- 
imate aims. But such differences will only make the ulti- 
mate oneness of aim illustrative of a richer and fuller 
harmony. It is in respect of qualities of mind or body, 
and with regard to circumstances, that differences be- 
tween A. and B. obtrude themselves. But it is not 
these differences in themselves that tend most to bring 
about disunity. That which really keeps individuals 
apart is self-centeredness of aim. If A. and B. respec- 
tively revolve in an ego-centric orbit, they will move in 
different planes and a point of codrdination can never 
be ensured. 

We maintain that love effects the unification of A. and 
B., for love knows no separateness of ‘interest’ as be- 
tween the two. But we must be clear that love is its 
own object. Butler said ‘‘every good affection implies 
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the love of itself.’’ Therefore when A. loves B., he does 
not seek only, or even primarily, to bestow on B. any 
form of external good which B. and B. alone can use. 
Such a proceeding would tend to create in A. a sense of 
superior power working by pity and, in B.’s case, to mag- 
nify the importance of possessions in such wise as would 
obtrude the point of view of the happiness of the mere 
individual and interpret the ‘interest’ of B. in a purely 
proprietary and private sense. So long as the object of 
love is regarded as being only the happiness of another, 
we have not transcended the sphere of instinct or senti- 
ment. When A. loves B. in the ideal, ethical way, he 
strives to establish as between the two one ‘will’ or 
‘heart.’ And though A. alone may ‘love’ in point of 
fact, yet the relationship is complete when B. also aims 
to create and develop love in A. The relationship would, 
from the moral point of view, not be changed one iota by 
the substitution of Q. and X. for A. and B. 

How love of love is possible may be made clear by a 
consideration of the various processes of Einfuhlung. 
According to Professor W. M. Urban (‘‘Valuation: Its 
Nature and Laws’’), Einfiihlung, which is at first in- 
tuitive, later becomes conceptual. In ‘common feeling,’ 
as it occurs in organic sympathy we ‘think experiences 
in’ intuitively. No distinction is made between feeling 
as felt and feeling as projected. But later ‘‘when the 
subject explicitly assumes the existence of the feeling 
in the alter and its necessary presuppositions, it can 
only be ‘ejected’ as a conceptua! construction. The 
‘feeling-in’ of an attitude into another, with the assump- 
tion of presuppositions different from those of one’s own 
feeling, gives to the feeling a quasi-general meaning, a 
schematic character, which raises it out of the sphere of 
simple subjective appreciation, and starts it upon a new 
path of objective meaning’’ (p. 246). This ‘schematic’ 
character of the feeling abstracted from individual pre- 
suppositions permits of its being read to and fro from 
the ego to the alter in terms of idea. 
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In favor of ‘love of love’ as an ethical ideal we find 
an interesting statement in chapter XIV of the ‘‘Data 
of Ethies,’’ where Spencer remarks that the highest altru- 
ism is that which ministers not to the egoistic satisfactions 
of others only, but also to their altruistic satisfactions. 
We may add to this a significant statement by Moore: 
‘*Tt is true that the most valuable appreciation of persons 
appears to be that which consists in the appreciation of 
their appreciation of other persons’’ (‘‘Prin. Ethica,”’ 
p. 204). A similar view is expressed in the ‘‘ Philosophy 
of Loyalty’’ by Professor Royce, who, regarding loyalty 
to a cause as the supreme business of men, finally enunci- 
ates his principle thus: ‘‘In so far as it lies in your power, 
so choose your cause and so serve it, that, by reason of 
your choice and of your service, there shall be more 
loyalty in the world rather than less. And, in fact, so 
choose and serve your individual cause as to secure 
thereby the greatest possible increase of loyalty amongst 
men. More briefly: in choosing and in serving the cause 
to which you are to be loyal, be, in any case, loyal to 
loyalty’’ (p. 121). Again ‘‘ Loyalty is a good for all men. 
And it is in any man just as much a true good as my 
loyalty could be in me.’’ 

We must now address ourselves to the question of the 
relation between morality and its content so-called. It 
will be asked how our view affects that relation. Our 
reply is in the nature of a paradox,—that goodness has 
no content. We mean that there are no deeds, thoughts, 
or volitions which are inherently right. It is not without 
significance that when the different schools of moralists 
turn from the exposition of their antagonistic principles 
to a discussion of rules for practice, antagonism seems 
almost to cease. The utilitarian will take over the moral 
code of the intuitionist. The Hegelian moralist, so far 
from actually extracting the content of conduct from any 
abstract consideration of an ideal like self-realization, ob- 
tains that content by reference to the concrete conditions 
under which life is found to be lived. And these con- 
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ditions are not inferred; they are simply observed. It 
looks as though, whatever our moral theories may be, 
men do and have to do in the world very much the same 
kind of things. Good and bad alike are engaged in doing 
much the same kind of things. The differences in their 
overt deeds are differences as to time, place, manner, and 
circumstances. But the mere deeds in themselves are in- 
adequate criteria by which to discriminate the moral and 
immoral, the virtuous and vicious. 

When we say, then, that ‘love’ has no content, do we 
mean that love alone is good? Far from it. There could 
be no such thing in this world as ‘love alone’ or love in 
vacuo. To begin with, there is no love apart from a lover. 
And when once we have said this, we have implied much 
besides. We have, in effect, in assuming lovers, postu- 
lated the existence of a number of human beings capable 
of inter-relation, and therefore living together in the same 
world, the world that we know. And in a world like ours 
man is not called upon to deliberate about the things he 
has to do. This is settled for him. He must eat and 
drink, be clad, and reproduce his kind, otherwise he can- 
not even be, let alone be a ‘lover.’ Indeed even before in- 
telligence begins the reflective consideration of what 
modes of action this world requires, the main types of 
reaction on environment are determined for us by in- 
stincts. Hunger, thirst, nakedness, and sex bring into 
being in due course all the complexities of industry and 
the institutions of family, city and state. ‘‘It is impos- 
sible to draw any fixed line between the content of the 
moral good and of natural satisfaction.’’ (Dewey and 
Tuft’s ‘‘ Ethies,’’ p. 300.) 

If, then, there can be no meaning in the statement that 
love alone is good, what is the precise relation of ‘love’ to 
those various forms of activity by which the ‘lover’ re- 
lates himself to his environment. We contend that love 
has intrinsic value; we have now to determine its relation 
to things which have not intrinsic value. We are not able 
to regard that relationship as one of end and means for 
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the reason that the ‘means’ is not a part of the good thing 
for the existence of which its existence is a necessary 
condition. As Moore puts it (‘‘Prin. Ethiea,’’ p. 29), the 
necessity by which, if the good in question is to exist, 
the means to it must exist, is merely a natural or causal 
necessity. But in such a case it is clear that if the means 
can ‘cause’ the end, means and end must have a common 
nature to the extent of existing in the same sphere of 
reality. It is impossible for a physical means to ‘cause’ 
a spiritual good. Love, being, as we believe, the intrinsic 
good, nothing can be a means to love in the sense of being 
its ‘cause.’ Accordingly, we reject the relationship of 
‘end and means’ and adopt that of ‘whole and part.’ We 
have already seen that love cannot exist except in a lover 
and his world. In other words, love which is the intrinsic 
good cannot exist save as it forms part of a wider whole. 
That which goes along with love to form this whole has 
not of itself intrinsic value, but since it forms part of 
a valuable whole it has a certain share in the value of that 
whole if only to the extent of making that value pos- 
sible. That any form of activity in a world of time 
and space can become the vehicle of love gives it dig- 
nity on this account. But that which provides love with 
the possibility of its expression may exist by itself. Men 
may, and do, do the same things without love as they 
do with love. But these loveless activities cease to be 
quite the ‘same,’ inasmuch as they will lack the special 
spirit which otherwise informs them. That is to say, the 
‘whole’ which is constituted by love’s intermixing with 
life’s ordinary activities differs from that whole made 
up of those activities alone, by being (1) wider, (2) of 
ethical quality. 

In allowing that there is a part of our ethical whole 
which has no intrinsic value, we do not mean that the 
value of the whole must reside entirely in the other part, 
for, as we have seen, ‘love alone’ is an impossibility; love 
cannot be isolated or considered apart from the lover and 
his world. How exactly love can form with concrete 
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thoughts and deeds a ‘whole’ is not a problem specially 
ethical. It is but a particular example of the general 
problem of the relation between subject and object. As 
a matter of fact, life is always ‘organized.’ And whether 
the synthesis of spirit and nature is capable of a ‘logical’ 
explanation, or comes under the general category of 
‘action,’ as with Eucken, is a matter somewhat outside 
the scope of this essay. 

But it will be inquired whether there is any sort of 
guidance for practice furnished by the view of ethics 
here adopted. Granted that there are no deeds right in 
themselves, we may well expect that love will modify our 
deeds in respect to such matters as time, place, and cir- 
cumstances of performance, frequency or infrequency of 
action together with abstention on oceasion. We are not 
of course concerned now with the ‘conscience’ of any par- 
ticular person or age. ‘Conscience’ in any particular man 
is a growth: it is largely the product of the community 
in which he lives and the deposit of racial experience. In 
the same way, men call many different things ‘goods.’ 
Any object satisfying a desire that is uniform and in- 
sistent gets singled out and called ‘good.’ But just as 
‘conscience’ passes through stages of development, so 
there is a value-movement in reference to the things from 
time to time called ‘good.’ Though the ‘values’ of life 
continually vary in respect of emphasis and even often 
suffer inversion, yet generally speaking worth becomes 
transferred from some object of desire and feeling to the 
disposition which the worth attitude presupposes (Urban, 
‘“‘Valuation,’’ p. 196). Objects of condition-worth are 
felt to be of less value than personal worths. They have 
more capacity for substitution and have less capacity 
for continuous valuation than personal worths (ib. p. 377). 
But as we have already seen, worthless objects may ac- 
quire ‘complementary’ value through relation to a valu- 
able whole. Similarly ‘conscience’ has its history both 
in the individual and the race. It is an interesting in- 
quiry how far moral laws, traditions, and practices as a 
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matter of history owe their origin to intelligence, and how 
far to emotion in the form of superstition.® 

Leaving, however, these historical questions, we must 
recognize that there is a function which intelligence has 
to perform in relation to a moral value or end which it- 
self it may be able neither to provide nor to validate. In- 
telligence may not be able to tell us what love is or that 
it is ethically supreme, but it may be expected to supply 
guidance as to how love should express itself in an intel- 
ligible world. Let us recall what we have considered to 
be the ideal ethical situation. Love is such a blending 
of persons as precludes any merely individual will. This 
experience, which is not purely cognitive or intellectual, 
is capable of reduction to intellectual terms. As thus re- 
duced it becomes the Golden Rule and, expressed in the 
fuller and more precise rendering of Sidgwick, says: ‘‘It 
cannot be right for A. to treat B. in a manner in which 
it would be wrong for B. to treat A., merely on the ground 
that they are two different individuals and without there 
being any difference between the natures and circum- 
stances of the two which can be stated as a reasonable 
ground for difference of treatment.’’ Anyone who be- 
lieves with us that the evil of the world proceeds rather 
from want of ‘heart’ than from want of ‘thought’ will 
attach much importance for practice to what may be 
criticized as a mere principle of impartiality. Such a 
principle forbids arbitrary inequality in the framing and 
administration of laws, and dictates that in the matter 
of the distribution of objects of desire men should be fur- 
nished as their needs or capacities require. Each man’s 
aim should be to secure for love its most perfect expres- 
sion in all possible kinds of mental and material excel- 
lence. Men as lovers should be given and should give 
whatever is needful for the richest and most complete 
development of their lives in the service of love. What 
kind of social and political action is necessary ere such 





*Cf. Farnell: ‘‘The Moral Service of ‘the Intellect, ”’ Hibbert Journal, 
April, 1911. 
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an ideal could be realizable is a problem demanding the 
unbiassed exercise of intelligence. And when the hearts 
of men become really ‘impartial’ and the paramount in- 
terest is ‘love,’ such an ‘interest’ will not fail of its effect 
upon ‘thought.’ Imagination thus stimulated will be ever 
at work in criticism of custom and tradition; the natural 
sluggishness of intelligence will be quickened and the im- 
mobility of opinion disturbed. Freed from an egoistic 
bias, the mind will become open to the consideration of 
changes and will seek the way to such reconstruction of 
the various institutions of society as will provide love 
with its most suitable embodiment. 

But it cannot be too strongly urged that social and 
economic changes of themselves would be without moral 
utility, save as they were used in the service of love. The 
‘goods’ of life are but the tools of love. Equality of op- 
portunity is of real value only as ‘opportunity’ is ethically 
interpreted and improved. Such equality may be called 
‘justice’ and it is a state of things which government can 
help to bring about. But as it is ‘a state of things,’ it 
gives no guarantee of any permanent solution of the great 
human problem, because it cannot create among men that 
inner and spiritual union which is the real basis of inter- 
activity. Justice without love loses its rationale. We 
are aware that to give to all men equal consideration and 
to attribute to them an equal importance has been de- 
scribed as a ‘Rational Benevolence’ on the ground that 
all men may be considered as forming parts of a Mathe- 
matical Whole. And such a mode of reasoning exerts 
upon the mind the quasi-esthetic effect of any neat pre- 
sentation of a case in figures or symbols. But there is 
here an error due to the love of abstraction. We are not 
dealing with anything quite like the relative position of 
units in forming a numerical whole. The ‘whole’ which 
men are called upon to form is of a different sort, and 
the mode of formation is different. This ‘whole’ is form- 
able by any two individuals. That other individuals may 
and do form the same sort of ‘whole’ is not at all com- 
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parable to the differences made in the size of a number 
according as it is made up of five or five thousand units. 
Of course, if five thousand people ‘love’ instead of five, 
there is a difference, but it is like the difference made 
when a family grows in size. As the number of those 
who are united together increases, the oneness of spirit 
and aim grows in strength of richness, and love becomes 
more complex in its organization. 

Now it is sometimes said that true good does not admit 
of being competed for. So long as ‘good’ is identified 
with anything of an external nature, so that it is share- 
able in unequal amounts, it does seem to us that in this 
case competition can never be precluded. Moreover, when 
the ‘good’ is regarded as being something at the end of 
a series of actions, it is impossible to know that there 
will be no discrepancy as be‘ween the individual and the 
general interest. As soon <« goodness is made a cal- 
culable matter, we can never be sure of it, either for our- 
selves or others. For example, it is impossible to say 
beforehand exactly how much ‘pleasure’ a certain course 
of action will bring either for oneself or for others. A 
reconciliation of interests can never be assured when you 
are at the mercy of issues and results. But the theory 
we advocate does not seek to prove coincidence of inter- 
ests empirically. It begins with the coincidence rather 
than arrives at it, for it defines the individual’s ‘interest’ 
as the act of love which transcends self and other in a 
union of wills. Such love is the guarantee of a ‘justice’ 
which becomes ever more perfect. 

Into the metaphysical questions that suggest themselves 
we cannot enter. The ultimate rationale of ‘love’ appears 
to be connected with the view that finite selves are de- 
pendent upon a common ground alike for their existence 
and apparent independence as for the possibility of their 
interaction. We have passed in review many of the ways 
by which, as it were mechanically, men are drawn to- 
gether. But their proper ethical union seems to require, 
not only a metaphysic for its justification, but also a re- 
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ligion for its effecting. Man draws his neighbor to a 
moral embrace of the purest and most lasting kind on his 
realization that they both form parts of the same great 
Whole; and aided, as we believe, by the energy where- 
with the Whole sustains itself together with the parts. 
Love to man is at once ensured and transcended by rever- 


ence for God. 
Ranmoor COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. E. W. Hirst. 
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THE WOMAN-SOUL. 
E. M. WHITE. 


HE motive forces animating those interested in 

Feminism are as various as the reasons which caused 
their interest to arise. But in general these supporters 
may be separated, with regard to their hopes or expec- 
tations concerning the womanhood of the future, into 
three main classes, two large and one small. In one 
class are those who believe that eventually men and 
women will possess the same capabilities, and exhibit 
identical mental and moral qualities. Many Americans 
are of this type, and the idea is the main thesis of ‘‘Sex 
Equality,’’ by Emmot Densmore, M.D. The author says: 
“There is every reason to anticipate that in the full 
fruition of the race, each individual, male and female, 
will exhibit indifferently both masculine and feminine 
traits.’’ This class claim that it is environment and sex- 
heredity that have caused the differences in the sexes; 
and as, in the future, woman’s upbringing, education, 
and occupations approximate to man’s, and man’s moral 
qualities approximate to woman’s, then the two sexes 
will differ only in physique, and even in regard to physical 
strength there will be less difference, owing to changes 
in the circumstances of each. Man, with the introduction 
of machinery, will need to use less and less muscular 
power, and with the elimination of war, will exercise less 
often the fierce elements of his nature; while woman, 
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with more sensible styles of dressing, will increase in 
health, and with increased outdoor exercises, will grow 
in strength. 

In the second class are those who say that woman 
has been, and ever will be, different from man, not only 
physically, but also mentally and morally. They affirm 
that the spheres of the two sexes not only should not, 
but cannot, overlap unless in very exceptional instances, 
They desire more freedom for woman, but they regard 
her as the normal and moral half of humanity, and man 
as the initiatory and intellectual half; and they consider 
that these qualities will always remain thus apportioned. 
The average and unthinking are of this opinion (except 
that they wish to keep woman subservient still); as also 
are some who have worked out their theories from a 
psychological and historical view, e. g., the Positivists, 
who, while desiring no legal bar to any occupation for 
women, yet consider her rightful sphere to be that of 
moral inspirer, home-maker, child-educator. 

The third class includes a much smaller number of 
persons who take a via media between the other two 
classes. They suspend judgment with regard to the future 
position and capabilities of woman and ask these two 
questions, first: Are men and women differentiating or 
approximating in their characteristics? In the average, 
men and women have been and still are very different; 
are they becoming nearer to one another in their quali- 
ties or is the difference becoming greater? 

The answer cannot be a mere affirmation of one alter- 
native and direct negation of the other. On first consider- 
ing the matter it would seem that the sexes are approxi- 
mating, as is witnessed by woman’s increased physical 
and mental vigor. Her intellectual qualities in general 
are now acknowledged to be equal to man’s by those who 
have opportunities of judging, such as teachers in mixed 
schools, professors at universities, and others. (We leave 
out of consideration the supernormal types, the genuises 
of both sexes, as we are now considering the general 
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average.) The moral qualities, too, are now less easily 
classified as masculine or feminine. Woman is gaining 
courage, strength of purpose, and, very slowly, self-con- 
fidence, a result due to her greater independence; while 
man is acquiring more altruistic qualities, shown in the 
desire for social reform, and losing admiration for brute 
force, as is witnessed by the peace movement. 

It remains to be seen whether in the ultimate propor- 
tionate value placed on the activities and ideals of life 
and its various aspects, the highest types of man and 
woman are approaching one another. This point of view 
or evaluation pervades the whole of character, directs 
the course of our human instincts and desires, formulates 
our ideals and aspirations; it thus determines life itself 
and the destiny of the human race. This evaluation of 
the things of life has been different in the sexes through- 
out the ages, but woman’s point of view has been held, 
as it were, shamefacedly; it has been considered worth- 
less as coming from ‘only a woman.’ Men and women 
together have made history, but man alone has recorded 
it; as Elizabeth Robins says, ‘‘ All that is not silence is 
the voice of man.’’ It is in connection with this angle of 
vision on the things that matter that we shall find the 
answer to the question regarding the approximation or 
differentiation of the sexes. When the Man-Ideal and the 
Woman-Ideal are each clearly and unrestrainedly ex- 
pressed and understood, which cannot be until woman 
has been as free as man in all things, then will be seen 
for the first time what the real differences and likenesses 
are. 

Meanwhile the third class ask this second question: 
Is there a Woman-Soul, distinct from a Man-Soul, which 
shall continue distinct, and form a different side of the 
great Soul of Humanity? The question is a difficult one 
to answer. By soul here is meant mind, feelings, will, 
i. e., character as a whole, as distinct from physical body 
or spirit. For our argument the existence of the spiritual 
apart from the physical makes but little difference. 
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Whatever the origin or nature of the spiritual in human 
beings may be, it must, in this plane of existence, mani- 
fest itself through matter, and can only be known to 
ordinary people in that way. Controversies as to whether 
the physical produces the spiritual or whether the spiritual 
moulds the physical, are foreign to this point, for in either 
ease the physical must have some effect on the spiritual, 
for it conditions the spiritual and is its vehicle. Foreign 
to this discussion also are controversies as to the ex- 
istence of the spiritual; if it exists, the body affects it, 
since it dwells therein and manifests through the body; 
if it does not exist, the body remains at least as important 
as if it did. It seems, then, that since physique has this 
influence, there must be a distinction between the soul of 
the sexes. 

It is frequently said that sex is a dominating factor 
in morality and intellect, but until all other factors in 
the environment of the sexes are practically alike, this 
statement is merely an unproved opinion. So far the 
dominating factors have been other than sex, and until 
they are removed it is impossible to see the real part 
which sex, as a factor in itself, plays. Woman’s whole 
environment, and man’s wishes regarding her character, 
intellect, opinions, occupations have been dominating fac- 
tors from which womanhood is only now beginning to 
free itself, and not until her complete freedom is gained 
ean her soul be seen. It may then be found that sex is 
rather the director of the way in which the moral and 
intellectual faculties are used than their shaper, rather 
the giver of the attitude than of the personality. This 
distinction is shown more clearly by saying that if the 
capacities of a man and of a woman were identical, they 
would be directed by partially different motives, and used 
to slightly different purposes. However, in the past, the 
average man has been widely different from the average 
woman. Havelock Ellis shows in ‘‘Man and Woman’’ 
what the differences have been and are in the present, 
but he does not prophesy with certainty of the future. 
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If the circumstances causing the differences be examined, 
however, it will be seen that they are not all due to sex 
only. The unlikeness between men and women has arisen 
chiefly on account of: (a) Child-bearing, which, with its 
occasional prostration and lengthened nursing and caring 
for the child, has prevented woman from being a free 
agent in developing her strength and independence, and 
has given man a physical advantage over her. Hence (b) 
the greater muscular strength of man (due largely to his 
habits of life) has subdued woman, and literally forced 
her to follow his wishes and ideas for her life. A knock- 
down blow is a conclusive argument. (c) Home-making 
and home-keeping has prevented travel and discovery, 
and kept the initiative faculty of woman undeveloped. 
It has also subdued the savage fighting instincts and 
made physical strength less necessary than in man. 
This civilizing factor of home-making and home-keeping 
has also resulted in (d) the economic dependence of 
woman on man with all its attendant misery to woman. 
The home being considered woman’s unpaid sphere has 
forced her to sell her liberty in marriage in order to 
obtain a home, or failing that, to sell her body in pros- 
titution. (Cicely Hamilton’s ‘‘Marriage as a Trade’’ is 
an instance of the intense reaction against this economic 
dependence.) (a) and (c) have also prevented woman 
from achievement in the various fields of labor, and she 
has thus remained in general at a normal dead level. 
The result to women themselves and to their charac- 
ters of this subjection has been twofold. There are poor, 
mean results, grossly exaggerated by Nietzsche, Schopen- 
hauer, and lesser men of their type, results such as 
want of codperation, and lack of courage, neither of which 
has woman had an opportunity of expressing; or un- 
cultivated intellect, petty interests and vanities, both of 
which her environment has directly caused; or conven- 





* Another question, too lengthy to be discussed here, arises: What part 
has woman played in initiating and forwarding civilization through her 
home-making and her working at industries? 
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tionality, insincerity, dependence, in which, as in all the 
others, man has, in a sense, actually codperated in set- 
ting the standard for woman’s morality and character- 
istics. These results have commenced to disappear in 
the changed circumstances and comparatively greater 
freedom of to-day. 

The other results are good and have been mainly the 
three following: 1. Woman.has acquired a greater deli- 
cacy and refinement, and a desire for beauty in her sur- 
roundings, as well as in general behavior. (As Buckle 
says, woman’s influence ‘‘has softened the violence of 
men; it has improved their manners; it has lessened 
their cruelty.’’) This is due partly to her weaker and 
more delicately made body requiring different clothing, 
habits, ete., partly to the desire of making the home com- 
fortable and attractive, partly to the necessity of ren- 
dering herself pleasing. 

2. Woman possesses in a greater degree the qualities 
of sympathy, patience, endurance, and all that is of love; 
the altruistic qualities, proportionally to the egoistic ones, 
have in her reached a higher stage than in man. Sym- 
pathy has been developed in her through her closer con- 
tact with children, both before and after birth, and the 
sacrifices she has made for them. Patience and endur- 
ance have come through her enforced subjection to man, 
and as a result of the many injustices meted out to her. 
The unselfishness of woman would not have become as 
great and firm had she possessed the freedom which, com- 
paratively, man has enjoyed. One cannot learn patience 
without having something to be patient about; nor is 
endurance cultivated without enduring. Such qualities 
grow only in the midst of hardship, pain, and repression; 
faculties arise to fit the circumstances, and character 
strengthens only by resistance. 

3. The growth of intuition in woman has been more 
unhampered than in man; her intellect having been 
neglected or suppressed, this faculty, allied to instinct 
and intellect, yet distinct from each, has developed more 
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freely. It would be well to examine this statement more 
closely, and first to form some conception of what intu- 
ition means. Chamber’s definition states that it is ‘‘the 
power of the mind by which it immediately perceives the 
truth of things without reasoning or analysis’’; with 
which may be compared Browning’s 


The rest may reason and weleome 
’Tis we musicians know. 


Mr. F. J. Gould has said: ‘‘Instinet, intuition, intel- 
lect, are at bottom one: they are complicated with each 
other. But broadly speaking they can be analyzed into 
separate aspects. Instinct is feeling in animals and men 
which directs to beneficent ends. Intuition is instinct 
combined with consciousness but distinct from ratio- 
cination.’’ Professor Bergson, the high priest of intu- 
itionism, speaks of it as that spiritual sensibility through 
which we apprehend reality as instinctively tense, mo- 
bile, free, and creative. He calls it that form of mental 
fellow-feeling by virtue of which we are able to pass in- 
wardly into an object so as to come into touch with the 
unique, ineffable quality that distinguishes it from every- 
thing else. Bergson, in his ‘‘Creative Evolution’’ (p. 
186), says: 


Instinct is sympathy. If this sympathy could extend its object and also 
reflect upon itself, it would give us a key to vital operations—just as 
intelligence, developed and disciplined, guides us into matter. For—we 
cannot too often repeat it—intelligence and instinct are turned in opposite 
directions, the former toward inert matter, the latter towards life. In- 
telligence, by means of science, which is its work, will deliver up to us 
more and more completely the secret of physical operations; of life it 
brings us, and moreover only claims to bring us a translation in terms of 
inertia. It goes all round life, taking from outside the greatest possible 
number of views of it, drawing it into itself instead of entering into it. 
But it is to the very inwardness of life that intuition leads us,—by intuition 
I mean instinct that has become disinterested, self-conscious, capable of 
reflecting upon its object and of enlarging it indefinitely. 


Knowledge about the exact nature and workings of 
the intuitive faculty is scanty, but few will deny that 
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women in general possess that faculty in greater degree 
than men in general. Popular opinion credits woman with 
more quickness of perception than man, and the accusation 
that she ‘‘jumps to conclusions’’ may be due to the exer- 
cise of her intuition. The epithet ‘illogical’ as applied to 
women may also have arisen because they can ‘see’ things 
quickly and be unable to trace the steps along the path 
of reason that led them to the particular conclusion; in 
this case the adjective should rather be superlogical. 
Not only does popular opinion consider women as 
superior to men in intuition, but also writers, such as 
J. 8. Mill and H. T. Buckle, whose experience, work, and 
knowledge give them the right to judge, declare that 
woman’s intuitive faculty is more developed than man’s. 
J. S. Mill, in his ‘‘Subjection of Woman’’ (pp. 85, 86), 


says: 


Men who have been much taught are apt to be deficient in the sense of 
present fact; they do not see, in the facts they are called upon to deal 
with, what is really there, but what they have been taught to expect. 
This is seldom the case with women of any ability. Their capacity of 
‘intuition’ preserves them from it. With equality of experience and of 
general faculties a woman usually sees much more than a man of what 
is immediately before her. . . . The predominant place which quickness of 
observation holds among a woman’s faculties makes her particularly apt 
to build overhasty generalizations upon her own observations; though 
at the same time no less ready to rectifying those generalizations, as her 
observation takes a wider range. 


A little later he speaks of that ‘‘admitted superiority 
of clever women, greater quickness of apprehension.’’ 

Buckle’s essay on ‘‘The Influence of Women in the 
Progress of Knowledge,’’ is based on the fact that 
woman’s deductive ability is far greater than man’s. 
The following extracts show that by deductive ability he 
often means intuition, or the help of intuition, and that 
women possess it more than men: 


Another circumstance which makes women more deductive is that they 
possess more of what is called intuition ... what they do see they see 
quicker. Hence they are constantly tempted to grasp at once an idea, to 
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seek to solve a problem suddenly in contradistinction to the slower and 
more laborious ascent of the inductive investigator. ...I submit there 
is a spiritual, a poetic, and for aught we know a spontaneous and un- 
caused element in the human mind, which, ever and anon, suddenly and 
without warning, gives us a glimpse and a forecast of the future, and urges 
us to seize truth as it were by anticipation. . . . To theorize is the highest 
function of genius, and the greatest philosophers must always be the great- 
est theorists. .. . Induction is indeed a mighty weapon laid up in the 
armory of the human mind, and by its aid great deeds have been ac- 
complished and noble conquests have been won. But in that armory there 
is another weapon, I will not say of a stronger make, but certainly of 
a keener edge; and if that weapon had been oftener used during the pres- 
ent and preceding century, our knowledge would be far more advanced 
than it actually is. If the imagination had been cultivated, if there had 
been a closer union between the spirit of poetry and the spirit of science, 
natural philosophy would have made greater progress, because natural 
philosophers would have taken a higher and more successful aim, and 
would have enlisted on their side a wider range of human sympathies. 
From this point of view you will see the incaleulable service women have 
rendered to the progress of knowledge. 


He goes on to show that woman’s intuition has to some 
extent counterbalanced the more ‘‘sluggish and apathetic 
understanding’’ of man. 

Thus it may be taken as proved that women’s intu- 
ition is greater than man’s, 7. e., the average woman has 
more quickness of perception, more superlogic (if I may 
coin a word) than man. But even in the most intuitive 
of women the faculty is presumably only in its rudi- 
mentary and practically uncontrolled stage. What its 
powers may be, if and when the human race develops 
it in the future, cannot be estimated. But that the sub- 
ject is worthy of consideration can be seen by the im- 
portance attached to it by the foremost philosopher of 
the day, Professor Henri Bergson. 

The question now arises, Could this result have been 
obtained in any other way than by suppression of the 
intellect? Just as sympathy, patience, endurance, came 
by want of freedom, and enforced hardship and in- 
justice, has intuition come by want of intellectual train- 
ing? It would seem so. It appears that the intuitive 
faculty cannot develop co-extensively with ratiocina- 
tive power; if the latter is cultivated, then the former 
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lies in abeyance. Bergson, in ‘‘L’évolution créatrice,’’ 
says:? 


In the humanity of which we form a part intuition has been almost en- 
tirely sacrificed to intelligence. It would seem as if, in order to conquer 
matter and to gain the mastery over itself, consciousness has had to spend 
the best portion of its strength. This conquest, under the particular con- 
ditions, required that consciousness should adapt itself to the habits of 
matter, and concentrate its attention upon them, so as to specialize into in- 
telligence. Intuition, however, is still there, though vague and very inter- 
mittent. It is like an almost extinguished lamp, which, for a few mo- 
ments, and at long intervals, flickers up. But the point of this flicker- 
ing up is just where and when a vital interest is in question. On the 
subjects of our personality, our freedom, of our place in the schemes of na- 
ture, of our origin and perchance also our destiny, it throws a trembling 
and feeble ray, but a ray which succeeds in piercing the obscurity of the 
night in which intelligence has left us.’ 


Bergson’s remarks concerning the lapse of intuition 
through the growth of intellect of course apply to the 
human race in general, but they may be taken to show 
that woman, through the comparative non-development 
in the past of her intellect, has been able to develop, in 
a slightly greater degree than man, this faculty of intu- 


ition. Therefore just as, had woman possessed equal 
power and freedom with man in the past, her altruistic 
qualities would not be above his, so, had she been able to 


* Quoted from a review on the book by Mr. F. J. Gould in the Literary 
Guide, Nov., 1910. 

* Again, compared with the above, is the following: ‘‘The intellect 
finds its true sphere of usefulness when construing movement in terms of 
immovability. That is its practical raison d’étry. The trouble begins only 
when philosophers drag into the sphere of speculation methods of thought 
which the exigencies of practical life hammered into shape. The intellect, 
then, is no proper philosophical instrument. It cannot grapple with 
reality, it cannot shed any light on the inner nature of things. The reality, 
argues Bergson, is essentially movement, life, spirit, or perpetual becom- 
ing. ... Hence to interpret reality is to understand the meaning and 
drift of movement, life, creation, and these are the very facts which the 
intellect cannot understand.’’ Quoted from Boyce-Gibson, ‘‘The Intui- 
tionism of H. Bergson,’’ in The Quest, Jan., 1911. Bergson himself says 
in ‘‘Creative Evolution’’ (p. 159): ‘‘There are things that the intelligence 
alone is able to seek, but which, by itself, it will never find. These things 
instinct alone could find; but it will never seek them.’’ 
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train and exercise her intellect to an equal extent with 
him, she would not have the greater intuition. 

Since, then, the results to women are so ennobling and 
beneficial, should not those among them who understand 
rejoice in the long subjection of their sex, and be glad 
that opportunity was given to the woman to attain the 
highest? The thought of the means whereby such things 
have come to pass, and whereby the future holds so much, 
almost brings reverence with it, for it seems as though 
the vast scheme were teleological; and then indeed would 
‘‘the seales of eternal justice hang even,’’ and the purpose 
and end be worth the uphill way. 

The special traits already mentioned will remain with 
the woman-soul; no success or freedom, no joy or praise, 
can drive such deeply ingrained characteristics from her 
now. Their exercise will always come even with freedom ; 
nature, in her gift of children, will provide for that. 

Though ignorance is disappearing quickly,—a fog 
blown away by the healthy wind of inquiry,—yet the 
remedies come very slowly, because women have first to 
struggle to positions whence they may wield the rod of 
power instead of depending upon the hand of mere in- 
fluence, which under present conditions is not sufficient. 
And woman is hindered in this climb to reach man’s level 
in point of political and material advantage by many ob- 
stacles which can be fundamentally classified as follows: 
1. The desire of men to remain lords of creation; which 
is the natural and inevitable wish of a dominant class to 
retain its power. This desire is disguised in many ways 
and is sometimes held unconsciously to the possessor, but 
behind the majority of objections to the Woman Move- 
ment there remains this dislike of women in any position 
which means power, merely because it means the authority 
of some women over some men. 2. The fact that men and 
women are not regarded as human beings to an equal 
extent. Man is considered as a human being first; his 
sex or potential fatherhood comes second. Woman is 
looked upon as an actual or potential mother first, and a 
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human being with human attributes second. That is the 
basic reason for the rejection of Mme. Curie by the 
French Academy, and for the various bars to the en- 
trance of women to many learned societies and to some 
professions in England. 3. There are two distinct nor- 
mals among women and only one among men. There is 
an average normal man whom marriage does not essen- 
tially change; the married state has influence, socially 
and morally, on him, but it does not bring such upheaval 
and change of occupation as comes to the woman at mar- 
riage. Thus. there are two normal women, a majority 
and a minority, the former consisting of married women 
usually with young children, and the latter of unattached 
women, usually unmarried or without young children 
It is this minority class of women which is never con- 
sidered in any scheme of society nor allowed for in any 
proposed Utopia. All women marry or should do so, 
is the thought behind most minds, or, if this minority 
class is considered at all, it is regarded as consisting of 
the failures among womenkind in that its members have 
not joined the great majority. 

But the signs of the times show that this class is an 
increasingly large one, and it demands recognition, ex- 
pression, and opportunities. From this section of women 
does the new womanhood emanate, from them comes the 
force that will indirectly mould the next generation, since 
it directly permeates the life-springs of this one. Though 
it is chiefly in her outward activities that the minority 
woman differs from her sister of the majority, yet her 
inner qualities, similar to those of the other, are em- 
phasized in a different proportion. She has usually more 
independence, more individual responsibilities, less care 
taken of her and less conventionality. She can also view 
life from a wider window, and take interest in much out- 
side a home. But it is not until both these normals are 
recognized and appreciated that there will come a settle- 
ment of the woman question. 

Some of the next steps in our civilization for the forth- 
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coming few centuries will be the displacement of male dom- 
jnation by human domination, and its necessary conse- 
quences. Positions of authority will gradually be shared 
by men and women; even, it may be, there will be dupli- 
cation of offices in church and state, 7. e., a man and woman 
as co-home secretaries, co-judges, co-priests. The medical 
profession in England and the legal in France are slight 
forecasts of this. Thus the experiments in government 
(the growth of government is but a series of experiments) 
will have more chance of real success, since both sexes 
will express their views and wishes; and our common 
humanity will evolve less slowly since its two points of 
view will decide action. To adopt Mazzini’s metaphor, 
humanity will rise on its two wings, and not struggle pain- 
fully upwards with the use of one only. 

When this stage has been reached the results will be 
many and far-reaching, but impossible to forecast. 
Prophets’ eyes can see only a few centuries ahead and 
they can but dimly descry the average man and woman 
of that distant future—a man and woman different in 
character and outlook. But in the higher type of each 
sex will the characteristics differ? Is there but one human 
ideal, one truth and one good? If then opinions on life, 
religion, society are the same, if the qualities of mind 
and feeling are equally developed, if capacities are as 
high in each sex, in what will lie the difference between 
them? It will probably be chiefly in manner, in the dif- 
ferent shades of value placed on vital things, such as the 
relative importance of material inventions and moral vic- 
tories or the sanctity of life in itself, and in the small 
angle of outlook. The charm of the sexes for each other 
will still remain, and the friendships between men and 
women will increase and be of a higher nature. 

But again a question arises: If woman develops her 
ratiocinative powers (as she is increasingly doing) and 
retains her intuitive faculty; if she gains in courage, self- 
reliance, and strength of will (as she is undoubtedly 
doing), and retains her sympathy and refinement, what 
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will be the relative position of man? Physically woman 
is more evolved than man, as the following extract from 
Havelock Ellis’s ‘‘Man and Woman’’ (p. 390) shows: 


That the adult man diverges to a greater extent from the child-type than 
the adult Woman is certainly true... . In order to appraise rightly the 
significance of the fact that women remain somewhat nearer to children 
than do men, we must have a clear idea of the position occupied by the 
child in human and allied species. Among the anthropoids the infant ape 
is higher in the line of evolution than the adult, and the female ape by ap- 
proximating to the infant type is somewhat higher than the male... . 
The human infant bears precisely the same relation to his species that the 
simian infant bears to his, and we are bound to conclude that his relation 
to the future evolution of the race is similar. The human infant pre- 
sents in an exaggerated form the chief distinctive characters of humanity, 
—the large head and brain, the small face, the hairlessness, the delicate 
bony system. . . . If we turn to what we are accustomed to regard as the 
highest human types, as represented in men of genius, we shall find a 
striking approximation to the child-type. . .. When we have realized the 
position of the child in relation to evolution we can take a clearer view 
as to the natural position of woman. She bears the special character- 
istics of humanity in a higher degree than man (as Burdock pointed 
out). Her conservatism is thus compensated and justified by the fact 
that she represents more nearly than man the human type towards which 
man is approximating. This is true of physical characters: the large- 
headed delicate-faced small-boned man of urban civilization is much nearer 
to the typical woman than is the savage. 


Physically then woman is more evolved; and also she 
has qualities which man has not, and is gaining some 
which he has. Will man develop intuition, sympathy, 
patience, and the other so-called ‘womanly’ qualities? 
Can he do so (except through heredity as he does now) 
without an age-long tribulation such as woman has suf- 
fered? Is it then woman’s fate to realize in herself the 
highest and best of which humanity is capable; to be- 
come in the dim distance of time a being higher in type 
than man and farther removed from the animal, physic- 
ally, mentally, and morally? 

The heart of the future holds the answer within itself, 
and no human mind can see into that heart until the time 
comes. 

E. M. Warre. 


BricHTON. 
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SOME MISCONCEPTIONS OF MORAL 
EDUCATION. 


HENRY NEUMANN. 


A GREAT deal of the present-day controversy on the 
subject of moral education springs from certain mis- 
conceptions as to the nature of the schooling proposed 
in this much-debated suggestion. That our boys and 
girls are sadly in need of an education which does more 
than develop the non-moral intelligence and skills nur- 
tured in the ordinai ; class-room, is only too evident to 
those who know our schools, our children, and our coun- 
try’s problems. In view, therefore, of this pressing need, 
it seems fitting to suggest that much of our current dis- 
cussion might center with far greater profit not on the 
question whether moral education is advisable or not, 
but rather on the question what lines it might best follow. 
In the hope that ground may be cleared in this direction, 
the following pages attempt to correct a few common mis- 
conceptions. 

It is said for one thing that since morality is not a pro- 
duct of intelligence, moral education, whatever else it may 
do, must dispense with ethical instruction, for this instruc- 
tion is useless and too often positively harmful. Thus 
Professor Palmer of Harvard objects: ‘‘What is asked 
of us teachers, is that we invite our pupils to direct study 
of the principles of conduct, that we awaken their con- 
sciousness about their modes of life, and so by degrees im- 
part a science of righteousness. This is theory, ethics; 
not morals, practice; and in my judgment, it is dangerous 
business with the slenderest chance of success. . .. Many 
matters do not take their rise in knowledge at all. Moral- 
ity does not.’’! 


*G. H. Palmer, ‘‘The Teacher,’’ pp. 36, 37. Reprinted in ‘‘ Ethical and 
Moral Instruction in Schools.’’ 
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This position is easy to understand. It is indeed a fact 
that life is not shaped by reason alone. Instincts and 
habits, envy, prejudice, laziness, all undoubtedly play just 
as important a part. Often, moreover, as Aristotle 
pointed out, our intellect cannot even be convinced that 
a bad act is really bad, because our habits have loaded the 
seales of judgment in favor of our own special practices. 
A boy who has been used to lord it over his uncomplain- 
ing sisters grows up for that reason into mistaken but 
firm views of masculine superiority, just as the libertine, 
fixed in his habits of indulgence, cannot understand why 
his ‘perfectly reasonable’ pleasures should be condemned. 
Such also is the case in the doing of the right: here, too, 
the part played by a bare thinking is frequently very 
small. Many of our best acts are as immediate and un- 
reasoned as a mother’s rushing to her baby at the cry of 
pain. In view of these facts, it would indeed seem true 
that informing the intelligence may be counted a neg- 
ligible element in the building of character. 

Nevertheless, because a mere process of cognition alone 
fails to bring right conduct, it does not follow that at- 
tempts to enlighten the judgment by instruction must be 
frowned upon. Surely to trust behavior only to instinct 
is to rely upon an unsafe guide. Instinct itself needs 
direction; for it is just as likely to lead us wrong as it 
is to point us aright. It is the experience of all human 
society that children must somehow, at some time or 
other, be taught which innate tendencies to suppress and 
which to encourage. The commonest method is to inflict 
pain when they let a wrong instinct rule; but as they 
grow older and continue to act out their instinets for mis- 
chief, this surely is not the only way nor the wisest, to 
teach them how to choose rightly. Would any one main- 
tain that children can never be helped even before ma- 
turity, by appeals to an intelligent understanding of what 
right and wrong conduct mean? 

It is equally mistaken to hold that moral development 
ean be entrusted solely to the forming of habits. To build 
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liabits calls also for the help of intelligence. Every grow- 
ing life must advance by breaking many of its habits, 
even its good ones; and how is this to be done? There 
comes a time, for instance, when the child’s beautiful prac- 
tice of indiscriminate alms-giving must be superseded by 
wiser charity. In every such readjustment, the signifi- 
cance of the new custom must be made clear. If it is to 
commend itself, the new line of conduct must at least ap- 
pear reasonable; and here, it would seem, there is a de- 
cided eall for adult counsel. What, moreover, shall we do 
with the many boys and girls who come to school without 
those habits which the right training at home ought to 
have inculeated? Some word of helpful teaching is cer- 
tainly demanded as an aid in the necessary start. 

A like assistance is needed to make so-called experi- 
ences yield their best fruit. To get the most out of an 
‘experience,’ there must be more or less understanding 
of its meaning. A boy who is disgruntled because he 
thinks he is a good pitcher, but is obliged to play center- 
field, may be forced by his comrades to do his allotted 
share in the work of his team, and thus, according to 
some teachers, be educated into obedience to a group will. 
The simple fact remains, however, that this experience 
is of no value unless its ethical significance is understood 
and grasped. Left to himself, the lad may get no more 
out of the situation than a mood of ugliness. Far from 
being ‘socialized,’ he may feel nothing but anti-social 
emotions. A word or two of interpretation may do much, 
however, to send the boy back to his undesired post with 
a clearer notion of responsibility and a helpful resolve to 
live up to it. A member of one of the writer’s classes 
told of a pupil who had received such help in a situation 
of this very sort. Disliking his position on the school 
team, he resigned, against the protests of his fellow- 
athletes. A month later, he was allowed to play a leading 
role in a performance of Julius Cesar, where he acquitted 
himself with all credit. His teacher thereupon reminded 
him of the part contributed to his success by the obscure 
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but none the less important efforts of the other actors. 
The boy was ashamed and saw his selfishness in its true 
light. Whatever the experience, it counts for most when 
its fuller implications are comprehended; and here the 
clearer and wider insight of the teacher may render valu- 
able aid. It is no argument against direct and regular 
instruction to say that this instance was simply the inter- 
pretation of a very real experience. Man, unlike the ani- 
mal, is able to profit by anticipating experience. To be 
sure, there is always danger that the anticipation may 
be too remote to be effective when the occasion arises: 
but the unwisdom of such an extreme is no proof that a 
sound middle course has no place. 

Thinking, therefore, is by no means to be ignored as 
a moral agency in childhood, even though it is neither 
the chief source of conduct nor the only one. To dispense 
with it will no more do than for a teacher of religion to 
trust children’s unaided instincts to bring desired notions 
of God. That right attitudes and practices result from 
a complex interplay of forces surely does not allow us 
to say any more about a single one of these forces than 
that it is not the only one. 

A’ second misconception (responsible in part for the 
preceding) is due to thinking that children have no ¢a- 
pacity for reflection upon ethical problems before their 
late adolescence. Professor Palmer says: ‘‘The college, 
not the school, is the place for this study. ... Many of 
the evils that I have thus far traced are brought about by 
projecting upon a young mind problems which it has not 
yet encountered in itself. Such problems abound in the 
latter teens and twenties, and then is the time to set about 
their discussion.’’ Evidently it is assumed that ethies- 
teaching in the schools is to be an attempt to reconcile 
conflicting sanctions. ‘‘Has he grown up unquestioning? 
Has he accepted the moral code inherited from honored 
parents? Then let him be thankful and go his way un- 
taught. But has he, on the other hand, felt that the moral 
mechanism by which he was early guided does not fit all 
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cases? Has he found one class of duties in conflict with 
another? Has he discovered that the moral standards 
obtaining in different sections of society, in different parts 
of the world, are irreconcilable? In short, is he puzzled 
and desirous of working his way through his puzzles, of 
facing them and tracking them to their beginnings? Then 
is he ripe for the study of ethies.’’ This study is further 
declared to be analogous to ‘‘philology, grammar, rhet- 
orice, systematic study of the laws of language,’’ ‘‘ abstract 
grammar,’’ ‘‘theoretical talk’’; ‘‘it should be pursued as 
a science, critically, and the student should be informed 
at the outset that the aim of the course is knowledge, 
not the endeavor to make better men.”’ ? 

If it were proposed to defend such a study of ethical 
science in the schools, the objection here cited would be 
unanswerable. But moral instruction is not at all syn- 
onymous with the teaching of ethics as a science. To see 
what the difference is, let us look at other fields of study 
in the elementary schools where the same misconception 
obtains. Teachers of ‘nature-study,’ for example, have 
to be warned that they are not to teach the science of 
biology or the science of physics. A science is an attempt 
to explain the whole ground of known phenomena by re- 
lating these to certain great generalizations, such as the 
atomic theory, or the evolutionary hypothesis, or the law 
of conservation of energy. An organization of this sort 
represents the needs of the adult scientist. It does not 
correspond to the needs of children. For them there need 
be no more than ‘‘a study of the facts of botany, zodlogy, 
physics, chemistry, geology, that affect our daily life.’’ 
They are interested, that is, in what makes the electric 
bell ring, without discussing the nature of the electric 
current; they want to know about the formation of a 
river-basin, without caring for the details which a Lyell 
would demand to prove the precise period when the water- 
shed was elevated. ‘‘Nature-study, then, stands for edu- 


* Op. cit., pp. 46, 47, 41. 
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cational organization based on direct human interest in 
nature. Science stands for scientific organization based 
on direct interest in organized knowledge for its own 
sake.... Thus... it does not seem possible that anyone 
with experience in schools will dispute the statement that 
nature-study minus the scientific organization adapted 
to mature minds, is the proper work for elementary 
schools,’’*® The same point of view is held by experienced 
teachers in regard to other subjects. They teach hygiene 
effectively without going into histology or comparative 
morphology, music without treating the mathematical 
basis of harmony, grammar and composition without giv- 
ing a college course in philology or rhetoric. They teach 
laws and rules, to be sure,—not, however, because their 
pupils dre interested in generalizations as such, but be- 
cause, and in so far as, these principles help to explain 
the concrete things of greatest interest. 

This selection and organization with reference to the 
needs of the immature pupil rather than the demands of 
a perfected science is the guiding principle in moral in- 
struction. Children do not have to organize their ideas 
of right and wrong around their understanding of the 
categorical imperative or the theory of utilitarianism. 
The main business of the school is to get them to perform 
concrete acts of right conduct. They must be taught to 
respect property, for example, without entering into the 
question whether the ultimate sanction for this duty is 
the ‘absolute ought’ or ‘their own best interest.’ When, 
however, they are old enough to grasp the significance 
of a great principle like Kant’s injunction to act in the 
way which one would will to be the law for all human 
kind, the generalization may be offered as a guiding clue 
in specific cases but not as a means of relating the whole 
world of ethical experience to a single scientific concep- 
tion. The aim of moral instruction below the college 








*M. Bigelow, ‘‘The Relation of Nature-Study and Science Teaching,’’ 
Nature-Study Review, Vol. 4, p. 38. 
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years is not, as Professor Palmer thinks, a ‘study of 
puzzles,’ but an attempt to teach the truths behind 
familiar experiences in terms that our pupils can compre- 
hend at their present stage of development. 

This distinction ought also to answer the objection that 
young people have no interest in ethical discussion. Un- 
doubtedly they will sit serenely indifferent if we try to 
expound a whole science of ethics; and we cannot blame 
them, because they are not interested in generalizations 
as such. Hear them, however, debating whether it is 
fair to let a newcomer in the ball-team displace a tried 
pitcher, or whether their committee has the right to spend 
more money than was voted in the appropriation, or 
whether they ought to expel a member who is said to 
have slandered their club. Their interest now is most 
intense, because here, to be sure, they have immediate 
problems to solve. From this point of departure, however, 
a good teacher can lead them to deeper and wider re- 
flection, to a clearer understanding, for example, of the 
moral principles behind some of our sociai institutions. 
Or, when, to illustrate further, he makes them see why it 
is that their games of dice are forbidden, or why they 
themselves disapprove of lying, he prepares the ground 
for a much-needed insight into the meaning of the laws 
against gambling and the reason for the world’s insistence 
upon truth-telling. Moral instruction takes it for granted 
that children normally do a certain amount of thinking; 
it seeks only to get them to give more thinking to the 
moral issues involved than they ordinarily give, to think 
more soundly, and as they grow wiser, to make their 
thoughts gradually include more remote considerations. 

In certain circles, the two objections which we have 
here criticized are linked with the conviction that moral 
precept is valueless except as it finds a conscious sanc- 
tion in religion. There are those who hold that ethical 
instruction rests upon nothing solid unless it can show 
its derivation from the fundamental religious as- 
sumptions. Is not this, however, closely akin to the pre- 
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ceding misconception that we cannot offer wise counsel 
to young folks without teaching ethical philosophy? The 
answer is given by experience: our schools are not obliged 
to tread upon this debatable ground. When school prin- 
cipals, for example, give a series of talks on the right 
use of school-property, or on the value of codperation, 
do they feel obliged to go into the philosophic or religious 
sanctions, and say that their words are true because they 
rest upon this or that article of a creed, or text in the 
Bible? They know that they cannot enter into religious 
discussion because the schools are supported by a popu- 
lation of widely divergent beliefs, so much at variance 
that it is impossible to enunciate a doctrine which will 
not give offence in some particular to some one body or 
other. The City Superintendent of Schools in New York 
tried to get a body of the clergy of different denominations 
to draw up a code of moral instruction for the public 
schools of his community. The conference came to 
naught. In his report on the matter, Dr. Maxwell voiced 
the conclusion which has presented itself to many other 
students of the problem elsewhere: ‘‘In view of this fact 
. .. that an agreement as to ethical instruction has not 
been, and probably will not be, reached among the clergy, 
. .. I here express my conviction that educators should 
take up the subject, even without the aid of the clergy, 
and formulate large rules of conduct which may be illus- 
trated by innumerable particular instances, and which 
are so well founded in the usages of civilized communities, 
and so well attested in the lives of noble men and women, 
that no one will be bold enough to gainsay their valid- 
ity.’’* The words which we have italicized strike bottom 
as far as public education is concerned: there is an un- 
deniable moral heritage into which all right-minded peo- 
ple alike, no matter what their religion, wish their chil- 
dren to enter; and into this common heritage our public 
schools can and ought to lead. 





*Report of the City Superintendent of Schools, for the year 1908. 
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The unwillingness of the schools to provoke the re- 
ligious question does not therefore leave them helpless 
before their great task of moral guidance. Religious 
teaching they must perforce leave to other agencies ; moral 
education they may and can give, and effectively, too. De- 
ficient as our public system in too many cases has been, 
it is also true that its best teachers have done much to 
quicken their pupils’ lives into good without raising the 
issue of the ultimate religious sanctions. Convinced by 
experiences like these, the advocates of moral instruction 
are simply pleading for more of this better practice. They 
are encouraged by the further fact that the question of 
ultimate sanctions is rarely brought up by the children 
themselves. It is only the mature mind which insists 
upon a metaphysical answer to its inquiries; young peo- 
ple are quite content with secondary explanations. 

A fourth misconception is the notion that moral instruc- 
tion consists chiefly of a preaching of bald generalities. 
A school principal, addressing an audience of teachers, 
declared that he saw no opportunity to point a moral, for 
instance, in a lesson on the Spanish conquest of Mexico. 
‘‘Cortez was not punished for his inhuman treatment of 
the Indians,’’ he said; ‘‘and we do not know whether he 
was punished in the hereafter.’’ If the drawing of a 
moral from a punishment were all there is to ethical 
values in the teaching of history, one might well be glad 
to see all attempts at such an aim ruthlessly forbidden. 
A moral value, however, might be realized in the lesson 
on Cortez, if the pupils were simply made to hate the 
cruelty of which his conduct was a type. There would 
be a sound ‘application of an idea to life,’—and, there- 
fore, according to Matthew Arnold, a moral idea,— if 
the lesson made clear the wider truth that people often 
use their superior powers to do harm to those who are 
weaker. The best treatment, however, would leave the 
young people conscious of a nobler way of using such 
gifts and would inspire them with a love for such ex- 
emplars of this better way as the Puritan Apostle Eliot, 
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for instance, who employed his talents to make life bet- 
ter for the Indians, not werse. This is something quite 
- different from using (and often distorting) facts of his- 
tory to prove that good is rewarded and evil punished. 
Moral education would be richly justified if it did no more 
than to realize Plato’s lofty ideal of a ‘‘training in re- 
spect to virtue which makes one hate what he ought to 
hate and love what he ought to love.”’ 

It also follows from this conception that moral edu- 
cation is not meant simply for delinquents or for the 
children of the poor whom we are so prone to regard as 
needing more of such schooling than the boys and girls 
of ‘respectable’ homes. None of our young people, what- 
ever their parentage, are so perfect that there is no need 
of suggesting higher standards than their present ones 
or better effort to reach those already accepted. To be 
sure, the ideals which we hold up will fail to possess 
vital meaning unless they go with a genuine desire to 
realize them; but this is no reason for never calling at- 
tention to them. Moral instruction might be compared 
to an attempt to increase our young people’s circle of 
acquaintances in the hope that thus they will be more 
likely to find the friends whom they really want to culti- 
vate. It is not by any means the poor or the criminal 
classes alone who need such an opportunity. 

Here we may consider the objection that a constant 
offering of ideal characters to admire, and a constant 
calling for judgments on acts of conduct do harm by 
making children priggish. The best excellence, it is de- 
clared with truth, is that which grows unconsciously. 
Nevertheless, it is evidently forgotten that a perfectly 
unconscious growth is a goal which for the great majority 
of us, can never be reached. There would never be any 
need of a word of warning or of a reminder that there are 
better ways of behavior than our customary ones, if we 
really grew without knowing it into the best habits of 
those who are better than we, if we really imitated spon- 
taneously the best examples around us,—but, unfortu- 
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nately, we do not. Somewhere, at some time, conduct must 
receive a certain degree of very conscious attention. It 
is indeed true that this attention may bring with it a sense 
of moral self-satisfaction, if not of superiority; but this 
possibility need not always be actualized. Even if it were 
not a fact that comrades and relatives are only too ready 
to shake out whatever moral conceit happens to be gen- 
erated, there is little danger of its being fostered to any 
alarming extent when the teacher goes about his task 
properly, with due tact and a saving sense of humor. For 
one thing, he can teach his pupils to respect different 
moral views from their own,—as every good teacher of 
history and geography tries to do. He can also remind 
them of how easy duty is for those who have not been 
tempted so hard as others. Where he is sure that prig- 
gishness has set in, he can readily find occasions to prove 
that there are still greater heights of moral endeavor to 
be climbed. The method, in short, is similar in many re- 
spects to that which is employed to prevent or overcome 
conceit about skill in drawing or composition or athletics. 
The possibility of spiritual pride is real and serious, but 
it ought not to frighten us into letting things alone, when 
conditions call as loudly for moral betterment as they do 
in our country to-day. 

Another misconception is due to a popular but never- 
theless fallacious theory of character. The conscious ef- 
fort of the school to instill high principles of conduct is 
called an idle dream on the ground that a loftier morality 
cannot be inculeated there than is practised in the life 
outside. According to this view, the attempt to make 
school pupils honest is doomed to failure until there is 
more integrity, let us say, in the world of business. This 
idea is based on a fundamental misunderstanding of 
human nature, namely, that character is something which 
is inhaled like a physical atmosphere. Character, how- 
ever, is not an affair of purely passive reaction to en- 
vironing influences. It is a matter of strength that comes 
from victory over obstacles. These obstacles are certain 
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tendencies in our own make-up which prompt to evil 
doing. Wrong exists in the environment, but only be- 
cause human beings commit it. The same traits that in- 
cline people to do the bad in the outer world, such as 
the love of gain or the love of ease, or vanity, are found 
in the nature of young folks in the school. These germs 
must be destroyed, to be sure, in the life outside; the 
efforts of the school must indeed be backed up by the 
unceasing efforts of the rest of the community to drive 
out its worst and encourage its noblest; but since the 
germs of evil are lodged also in the individual within 
the fold, here, too, the bad must be made over into the 
good. The social-determination view of human improve- 
ment is as onesided as the old idea of the complete spon- 
taneity of the moral nature. 

Moreover, the environment outside is not composed ex- 
elusively of the morally inferior. There are indeed shop- 
keepers who cheat; but there are also those who give 
honest weight and make true statements about their wares. 
In every occupation there are high grades of moral de- 
velopment which are no whit less real than the low. Why, 
then, may not the imitation which plays so strong a part 
in character-building be directed to these better examples? 
Furthermore, if the social-determination argument is 
sound, why should the schools hold up any standards at 
all which are higher than those already extant in the 
environment? In courtesy, in neatness, in purity of 
speech, the tone of the school is better than that of life 
in many homes, and certainly higher than the tone of the 
street. Children are ashamed of ridicule from their com- 
rades when they pronounce the ‘‘u’”’ properly in ‘‘stu- 
dent’’ and the ‘‘h’’ in ‘‘when’’; yet the school would 
call itself recreant to its trust if it did not at least make 
the attempt to supply correct standards of speech. If there 
is no desire for better things, what better place is there 
to try to create it than the school, and what better time 
than the years when the worthier influences are still pos- 
sible? If this is true of a secondary value like good Eng- 
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lish, how far more urgent is the need in the case of the 
primary commandments of the moral law! 

The objections which we have here considered serve 
a very useful purpose. They warn us of no imaginary 
dangers. Perhaps the greatest mistake of all is our 
nation-wide tendency to put our trust in isolated devices 
and quick remedies. We forget too often that character 
is a matter of the slowest growth and of the most com- 
plex interplay of forces. With an all too easy optimism, 
we are inclined to fancy that just as the teaching of spell- 
ing in the school years will insure a permanent excellence 
in spelling, so moral training, or else the inspiration of 
good examples in history and literature, or set lessons 
upon the various duties,—in short, some single happy 
device, will make for a permanent bettering of the national 
character. How idle is this hope! No ethical instruction 
alone will see to it that every legislator of the future 
spurns a proffered bribe or that ‘big business’ scorns to 
offer it. The task of social regeneration is far too vast 
to be left entirely to the schoolhouse. In like manner, 
the share in this task which can properly be demanded 
of the school is too complex to be entrusted to any single 
one of the agencies there. Moral instruction which does 
not touch the deeper springs of conduct becomes a fruit- 
less and often harmful intellectual exercise. Moral 
emotion which finds no opportunity to express itself in 
the conerete experiences of the daily life, loses itself in 
sentimental vapor. Moral training, indispensable as it 
is, has no vital meaning to the children unless it calls to 
its aid the enlightenment of the judgment and the stirring 
of the proper disposition. The problem of the school, in 
a word, is the question not of any one agency, but of three 
so closely interrelated that none of them can do its al- 
lotted work without the other two. Instruction, in- 
spiration, training, are necessary, all three. It is in this 
triply inclusive sense that the term ‘moral education’ 
should be employed. 
Brookiyn, N. Y. Henry NEUMANN. 
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INDIVIDUALISM. Four Lectures on the Significance of Con- 
sciousness for Social Relations. By Warner Fite, Ph.D. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1911. Pp. xix, 301. 









Professor Fite’s book, as a recent French reviewer says, is 
‘‘a eurious attempt to resurrect doctrines quite abandoned to- 
day,’’' namely, the doctrines of the essentially self-regarding 
nature of consciousness in psychology, of rational egoism in 
ethics, of the social contract in sociology, and of natural rights 
in political science. The book is, however, the most powerful 
plea for the reinstatement of individualism in the social and 
moral sciences which has recently appeared, and as such de- 
serves careful attention. 

Aceording to Professor Fite, consciousness is entirely an in- 
dividual matter; therefore the individual is the original and 
sole source of all values. Primitively the inc ividual can be 
considered neither as self-regarding nor as altruistic, but as he 
becomes conscious he grows, never less self-regarding, but al- 
ways more so. Consciousness can never, therefore, afford any 
sanction for an act which has no value to self. Consciousness, 
therefore, makes the individual not only an end intimself, but 
the supreme end which must be inclusive of all other ends. Thus 
there can be no rational sanction for an entirely disinterested 
act. Reason is essentially the calculation of consequences to 
oneself. From this it follows that rational egoism must be the 
good of life. The highest duty is accordingly the duty of self- 
assertion, not blind, but conscious and deliberate self-assertion. 
Moreover, with such rational egoism in a society of fully con- 
scious individuals perfect harmony would be secured, because, 
with the full consciousness of a situation on the part of all, 
conflict between individuals is impossible. Perfect knowledge 
in and of itself will secure perfectly rational or right conduct. 
Virtue and knowledge are, therefore, practically identical. So- 
ciety, therefore, presents itself as essentially an agreement be- 
tween individuals. A relation is social in l it is 


self-conscious; and ‘society is perfected, —the social problem 
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is solved,—in so far as relationships come into full consciousness. 
A few quotations may make the essential points in Profes- 
sor’s Fite’s ‘new individualism’ clearer: ‘‘In becoming a con- 
scious individual you become an end in and for yourself and 
a law unto yourself’’ (p. 88). ‘‘Society is constituted by mutual 
understanding’’ (p. 100). ‘‘A social action is an action by 
mutual agreement’’ (p. 117). ‘‘The logic of the social relation 
is thus precisely that of self and mechanical objects’’ (p. 174). 
‘‘So far as I know my fellow I become in logic bound,—by the 
same logic that binds me to get out of the way of an approach- 
ing train,—to include his interests among those to be consid- 
ered,—not to prefer them to my own or to give them an equal 
share with my own,—but to place them among the various in- 
terests involved in the moral problem’’ (p. 175). ‘‘Some op- 
ponent who has reserved his fire may now assail me with this: 
‘And so what you propose is a principle of social morality con- 
structed out of deliberate selfishness.’ Precisely this. Only 
please be careful not to omit or to ignore the qualifying term 
deliberate’ (pp. 178-9). 

In other words, Professor Fite proposes the eighteenth-cen- 
tury principle of ‘enlightened self-interest’ as a sufficient prin- 
ciple to explain the fully conscious life of the individual, the 
life of society, and also as a sufficient basis for moral or ethical 
conduct. Now, there can be no doubt that there is a sense in 
which individualism must be accepted as an outcome of mod- 
ern science in both psychology and sociology, and therefore as 
a basis for the formation of rational ethical ideals. The bio- 
logical and psychological individual, in other words, is fully 
accepted by modern science as the unit in both mental and 
social life, and therefore also in morality. But to acknowledge 
this is a very different thing from accepting individualism in 
the true philosophical sense in which Professor Fite explains 
it; and especially is it different from accepting rational egoism 
as a basis for morality. The argument of Professor Fite’s book, 
that these doctrines are logically identical, must be, on the 
whole, pronounced unsound, not only from the standpoint of 
psychology and sociology, but also from the standpoint of ethics 
and metaphysics. 

In the first place, there is no good evidence for Professor 
Fite’s assumption of the exclusively individual nature of con- 
sciousness. There is much evidence, on the contrary, to show 
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that consciousness has been evolved quite as much in connec- 
tion with the life of groups and the adaptations of groups as 
in connection with the adaptations of individuals. The appar- 
ently social or impersonal nature of much of our consciousness 
Professor Fite does not stop to explain, but simply denies that 
it is possible for consciousness or reason to give value to, or 
sanction to, any act which is not essentially self-regarding. It 
would seem that in denying the social or impersonal nature of 
much of our consciousness our author is guilty of the same 
psychological fallacy which he accuses so many others of com- 
mitting, namely, that he thinks mental processes must be in 
actuality what they appear to be through reflective introspective 
analysis. Surely Professor Fite has no warrant for his assump- 
tion that destructive conflict would entirely disappear in a 
society of fully conscious individuals. Consciousness, by the way, 
with Professor Fite becomes a sort of a ‘god of the machine’ 
which rules absolutely once that it has appeared, and is in 
itself the only possible end. A functional view of consciousness 
is, therefore, derided. As to our author’s view that the indi- 
vidual is the original and sole sourge of all values, it is perttaps 
sufficient to poinf out that while the individual’s consciousness 
may be the active evaluating agent in a group, that by no 
means makes it the sole source of value. Professor Fite’s psy- 
chology is not the generally accepted psychology of the scientific 
world to-day. 

As to Professor Fite’s sociology, we have already seen that 
society according to him is ‘‘constituted by mutual understand- 
ing’’; that the social relation is necessarily a_self-conscious 
relation. This intellectualistic definition of society makes the 
se of the social life to consist in mutual ent; conse- 
quently, society is essentially an intellectual construction. This 
conclusion is, of course, the opposite of that which has been 
reached by most modern sociologists, and hence the sociologists 
are particularly attacked by Professor Fite, although com- 
paratively few of them are guilty of the mechanical view 
of society which he attributes to them, and none of them, so far 
as the writer of this notice knows, believes in the preéstablished 
social harmony, for holding to which he criticises Professor 
Dewey so severely. It may be suggested in criticism of Pro- 
fessor Fite’s sociological theories that if he had taken the view 
that there is such a thing as a collective or common life he 
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would not have found so many difficulties in reconciling indi- 
vidual consciousness and social activity. The psychological 
view of society by no means necessitates an individualistic 
view. 

Professor Fite pours unmeasured ridicule upon the social 
view of morality and especially upon the accepted Christian 
view, that the moral consists essentially in the service of others 
or rather of humanity as a whole. Very rightly our author points 
out that the modern world has inherited from the past two con- 
flicting ethical ideals,—the Christian ideal of brotherly love, 
service, and self-sacrifice for the sake of service, and the Greek 
ideal of self-realization, self-culture, and rational self-assertion. 
Professor Fite sees nothing but Oriental mysticism in the Chris- 
tian teaching. The whole purpose of his book, as he tells us, 
is to justify and develop the Greek point of view; and the 
fundamental thesis in Greek ethies is the Socratic doctrine that 
virtue is knowledge. Rational self-realization is possible through 
consciousness, but brotherly love or the brotherhood of man is 
simply a mystical ideal which is not only unrealized, but un- 
realizable. Justice, not love, must be the social ideal according 
to Professor Fite, and justice is simply the harmonious organi- 
zation and adjustment of the self-seeking interests of individuals. 
In criticism it may be said that Professor Fite makes love, as 
he himself expressly says, simply a matter of feeling, whereas 
the Christian teaching is very manifestly that love is primarily 
an attitude of the will, an attitude of service and helpfulness 
toward others. Again Professor Fite makes absolute self-sac- 
rifice and self-effacement the Christian ideal, whereas the im- 
plied teaching of the gospels is clearly that sacrifice should be 
for the sake of service. Neither in economics nor in ethies, our 
author tells us, is cost, or sacrifice, a criterion of value; but it 
may well be replied that both in economies and in ethies social 
service is the criterion of value in the long run. In drawing 
this clear antithesis between the Greek and the Christian ethical 
ideals, between the individualistic and the social view of moral- 
ity, Professor Fite has performed a distinct service to ethical 
thought. 

Much might be said, of course, from the standpoint of meta- 
physies in criticism of the whole position of the book. It might 
be argued, for example, that individualism is much more con- 
sistent with materialism than is the social view. At any rate, 
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most of the extreme individualists of the eighteenth century 
were materialists. But space does not permit any criticism of 
Professor Fite’s implied metaphysics. A mechanical view of 
the social life, however, by no means follows from the rejection 
of his individualistic premises, as he implies. 

The book is profoundly symptomatic of our age. It ex- 
presses the strife between the ideals in our modern life better 
than any recent philosophical work which the writer of this 
review has read. Because it does so, and because it puts so 
strongly the case for individualism in psychology, sociology, 
and ethics, it certainly deserves to be read, and read carefully, 
by all who are interested in those disciplines. 

CuarLes A. ELLWwoop. 

University of Missouri. 


THE Mora Lire AND Mora Wortu. By W. R. Sorley, Litt.D. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1911. Pp. 147. 


The present little book is one of the few contributions in the 
sphere of moral science that have as yet been made to the admir- 
able series of condensed accounts of special subjects which dis- 
tinguished authorities are writing for the Cambridge University 


Press. It well maintains the reputation which that series has 
won of being intelligible to the cultured layman without being 
‘popular’ in a bad sense. 

For the purpose of the present work Professor Sorley treats 
ethics as an account of virtue. In a general treatise on ethics 
we might quarrel with this method for beginning with too 
complex matter; but for general intelligibility, and in view 
of the limitations of space imposed on the author, this is prob- 
ably the best method. 

The book begins by distinguishing the purely historical view 
of ethical subject-matter from its properly ethical treatment. 
And it suggests that the apparent divergence of ethical judg- 
ment between different nations and times is largely due to 
improper limitation of ethical principles to one’s own tribe or 
family. Still this does not of course get rid of the fact that 
there is a real ethical difference between holding that one ought 
not to cheat anyone and holding that one is at liberty to cheat 
strangers. Professor Sorley classifies the virtues into those that 
are mainly concerned with the individual, those that are mainly 
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concerned with society, and the theological virtues. He then 
diseusses the special virtues in turn. Under the first heading he 
places courage, temperance, and wisdom. Both courage and 
temperance become very much widened in meaning under Pro- 
fessor Sorley’s discussion of them. Courage seems to end by 
including the characteristic which is desiderated when we are 
told ‘not to be wearied with well-doing’; and temperance is made 
to include any habit of right judgment about relative values 
where one side must be sacrificed, as where we have to choose 
between working in the slums or increasing our knowledge of 
the philosophy of mathematics. Professor Sorley’s discussion 
gives me the impression that he would be unduly severe on the 
man who chose the latter alternative! Under the subject, wis- 
dom,—as elsewhere in the book,—there is a discussion on the 
connection between volition and virtue, and it seems to contain 
a slight confusion. Sometimes it seems to be held that virtue 
must be a habit of choice and sometimes that any habit that 
can be modified by volition may be a virtue. I do not see that 
the latter view can be maintained. The power of intellectual 
concentration is a virtue because it is voluntary, not because it 
ean be made more or less of a habit by appropriate volition. In 
the main, however, wisdom seems to reduce for Professor Sorley 
to the habit of intellectual honesty. 

Under the second sub-division, justice and benevolence are 
discussed. As usual, the discussion on justice,—which Profes- 
sor Sorley reduces to that of right,—mainly shows the inex- 
tricable confusion of our ideas on the subject. The assertion of 
natural rights is shown to be the statement of the more salient 
features in any distribution of good that we should call just; 
but it is also shown that, as stated, these rights are incompatible, 
and justice must be found, if at all, in some compromise between 
them. But no suggestion is offered as to a dependable principle 
of compromise. A difficulty is found in distinguishing justice 
from benevolence, and it is suggested that for the ideal man 
in the ideal state they would coincide. But ought we not rather 
to say that if justice be right distribution of goods (whatever 
that may mean) to everyone, benevolence is that part of it that 
deals with right distribution to others? 


C. D. Broan. 


St. Andrew’s University, Scotland. 
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WILLIAM JAMES AND OTHER ESSAYS ON THE PHILOSOPHY oF 
Lire. By Josiah Royce. New York: The Maemillan Com- 
pany, 1911. Pp. 301. 


We have here a collection of five addresses delivered on oc- 
casions varying from a Phi Beta Kappa reunion to a ministers’ 
meeting, and from the commencement of a young women’s col- 
lege to the Heidelberg International Congress of Philosophy. 
At first sight the subjects of these discourses seem almost as 
varied as the occasions which drew them forth, ranging from 
a decidedly stiff and critical discussion of the problems of truth 
to a sympathetic and semi-theological consideration of immor- 
tality. But the variety is more apparent here than real. These 
discussions are rich and suggestive applications, in these various 
fields of interest, of the philosophical system which we in Amer- 
ica have come to associate with Royce’s name, that of idealistic 
absolutism. 

The first discussion is doubtless the one of greatest popular 
interest, that on William James and the Philosophy of Life. 
It may be doubted whether there has appeared any other esti- 
mate of James’s thought at once so appreciative and so dis- 
criminating, s% revealing and so just. These two long-time 
friends and near neighbors were at the antipodes philosophically. 
They were always dear protagonists, none the less frank because 
persenally friendly. James is here given a high place indeed, 
named as one of the three American thinkers who have made 
‘‘novel and notable and typical contributions to general philoso- 
phy,’’ Jonathan Edwards, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and William 
James. And the last is evidently not estimated as the least 
of the three. James is declared to be our national philosopher, 
because ‘‘he understood, he shared, and he also transcended 
the American spirit’’ of activity and efficiency. His greatest 
contribution after all was perhaps not as ‘‘the great psycholo- 
gist, the empiricist, the pragmatist, but as the interpreter of 
the ethical spirit of his time and his people.’’ James’s most 
significant philosophical work is said to be the volume entitled 
‘“*The Will to Believe,’’ and not ‘‘Pragmatism’’ or ‘‘A Plural- 
istie Universe.’’ 

The second address, on ‘‘Loyalty and Insight,’’ is a most 
excellent summary of Royce’s book, ‘‘Loyalty.’’ If the young 
ladies at whose commencement this address was delivered fol- 
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lowed it loyally even unto the end, with insight, then they de- 
served to have, in James’s phrase, a ‘‘moral holiday’’ along 
with their diplomas. Loyalty is defined as ‘‘the thorough-going 
and practical devotion of a self to a cause.’’ A cause which is 
fascinating to his sentiments and ‘‘is also one to which the loyal 
man is meanwhile practically and voluntarily devoted, so that 
his loyalty is no mere glow of enthusiasm, but is an affair of 
his deeds as well as of his emotions.’’ Loyalty always rests on 
personal affections, yet one can never be genuinely loyal to 
an individual human being, for loyalty is essentially a social 
sentiment. Even the loyal life of friendship of two friends 
is not just the life of either or both of the two friends, but 
‘‘ig a new spiritual person on a higher level.’’ This is especially 
true when the object of loyalty is a social class,—as your coun- 
try, your church, your particular group. Here the object of 
your loyalty is a spiritual unity as real as you are, and is at 
once personal and super-personal; a person because only be- 
tween persons can the loyal relation exist, and a super-person 
‘‘hecause no mere individual human creature, and no mere 
pairs or groups or throngs of human beings can ever constitute 
unified causes. Only some sort of organized unity of social life 
ean either do the work of an unit or hold the effective loyalty of 
the enlightened worker.’’ 

One of the most interesting parts of this study in ethics is 
Royce’s appeal to the character of science in proof of the ideal- 
istic and personal nature of reality. In order that science may 
be at all, it is necessary to presuppose ‘‘that human experience 
has, or can by the loyal efforts of truth seekers be made to pos- 
sess, a real unity, superior in its nature and significance to the 
nature and significance of any detached observer’s experience, 
more genuinely real than is the mere collection of the experi- 
ences of any set of detached observers, however large.’’ The 
coming to see the truth of this situation is that true and neces- 
sary insight, and loyalty—‘‘is essentially adoration with service’’ 
to a ‘‘eause.’”’ This is essentially a religious attitude; and, 
apart from this loyal attitude, there can be no religion. 

This ending leads, naturally, to the next subject, ‘‘ What is 
Vital in Christianity?’’ ‘‘What is most vital to Christianity 
is contained in whatever is essential and permanent about the 
doctrines of the incarnation and the atonement.’’ The sound 
of this is doubtless more orthodox than the outcome of it. The 
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essential and the permanent element in the doctrine of incar- 
nation is the necessity which the Absolute has of finding its 
expressions under the limitations of the time and space order. 
In order to be at all, the Absolute needs these finite human 
expressions no less than they on their part need the Absolute 
that they may be. Each human expression is an attempt of 
the Absolute to win perfection through the limitation and im- 
perfection of finiteness. This process of the Absolute winning 
self-expression in finite conditions raises the problem of the 
second great Christian doctrine, the atonement. The atonement 
is the manner in which the Absolute is able to take upon itself 
the form of human flesh and dwell amongst us. Only by being 
man, can God save men, for it is only by sharing man’s ex- 
perience, in weakness and limitation, and triumphing over these 
human sins, that God can redeem, make apparent, bring to 
fruition, his infinite purposes embodied in the sons of men. 
But the kind of human experiences that come immediately to 
mind in protest against such a view are the unsuccessful, the 
sorrowful, and the tragic experiences. Surely God is not in 
this storm and fire and earthquake of human sorrow! Yes, 
these, too, are forms of the Absolute’s finite strivings toward 
perfection of human expression. It is just because God suf- 
fers with us that he is our God. So the problem of evil, so far 
from destroying religion, is the condition out of which it arises. 
On the whole it seems about the most profound and significant 
note struck in theology in our day. This treatment of these 
cardinal Christian doctrines goes much deeper than the shallow 
rationalizings which form the most part of what is called ‘‘New 
Theology. ’’ 

The fourth address concerns itself with ‘‘The Problem of 
Truth in the Light of Recent Diseussion,’’ and was delivered 
before the International Congress of Philosophy at Heidelberg, 
1908. In some sense this is the most serious of the five essays. 
It is certainly the heaviest; there is a circulatory repetitious- 
ness about the style which contrasts sadly with the clear, fas- 
cinating style of ‘‘The Spirit of Modern Philosophy’’ and 
‘‘Studies of Good and Evil.’’ The first of the three motives 
in the modern discussion of truth is seen in the recent philosoph- 
ical movement called, in America, pragmatism, and in England, 
humanism. It is a part of the modern tendency to interpret 
all our interests in evolutionary terms. The second of these 
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motives is the same as that which in ethics we call individualism, 
and is perhaps best called voluntarism, for it says that truth is 
won by willing, by creative activities. The third motive is 
especially evident in the creation of a new logic, which is per- 
haps best called ‘‘a new and general theory of the categories’ 


Te 


and it is hoped that the outcome of it will be ‘‘a new synthesis 
of voluntarism and absolutism. ”’ 

The fifth discussion is concerned with that oft recurrently 
disproved, but ever recurrently interesting human hope,—im- 
mortality. This chapter is a supplementary word by Royce to 
his Ingersol lecture on the same subject. In the introduction 
it is said: ‘‘The present way of dealing with the concept of 
immortality also gives me the opportunity to sketch anew some 
of my general idealistic theses, and incidentally to repudiate 
the frequent and groundless assertion that my own form of 
idealism regards time as ‘unreal,’ or the absolute as ‘timeless,’ 
or the universe as a ‘block.’’’ ‘‘ All questions about immortal- 
ity relate to some form of the continuance of human life in time, 
beyond death.’’ But what is time? ‘‘All questions about im- 
mortality relate to the survival of human personality. But 
what is our human personality?’’ Time is defined in volun- 
taristic terms: it is indeed indefinable and meaningless except 
as the form in which a conscious will process expresses its own 
coherent series of deeds and meanings.’’ ‘‘We define the time 
relations practically, and in terms of deeds done and to be 
done.’’ If we generalize our time experience, then the_ neces- 
sary conclusion is ‘‘that the entire world is the expression of 
a single will, which is in its totality continuous with our own, 
so that the past and future of our personal will is also the 
past and future of this world will, and conversely.’’ 

So much for time. And as to the other presupposition of im- 
mortality, personality, this, too, is described in terms of abso- 
lutistic idealism. The will here, also, is the significant element. 
‘‘A man, as an ethical being, is what he purposes to be, so 
far as his purpose is as yet temporarily expressed. So far as 
his will is not yet expressed, his life belongs to the future.’’ 
We demand, and rightly, future enough in which fully to 
express our wills. But as our present purpose is but the frag- 
mentary and partially understood purpose of the world will, 
it turns out that we need as much time as the Absolute may 
require to fulfill that part of his purpose which we are. 
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This doctrine of immortality assures to all those whose lives 
embody a strongly significant purpose a long continuance of 
personal existence beyond death. Perhaps the richest of human 
personalities will continue forever to be ‘‘needed by the Abso- 
lute’’ as persons, and in any case the continued existence of 
every one who has won personality is safe, for he will be em- 
balmed in the memory of the Absolute. 

The volume is fascinating in the controlled mental daring 
of its reach. Some of the problems most at the center of human 
interest are here marshaled before us, and treated with a free- 
dom that never relaxes its unity of purpose. Royce’s message 
is the same old profound message as that of all the great philos- 
ophers,—a message of interpretation to men of the real meaning 
of their own purposes. The more we hanker after pluralism 
in ideals and the new gods of immediate efficiency and success, 
the better it will be for us to read this book and others like unto 
it in spirit. 

Ezra B. Crooks. 
Northwestern University. 





WANDLUNGEN IN DER PHILOSOPHIE DER GEGENWART. By Prof. 
Dr. Julius Goldstein. Leipzig: Verlag von Dr. Werner Klink- 
hardt, 1911. Pp. vii, 171. 


Professor Goldstein celebrates the downfall of rationalism, and 
hails three men, William James, Henri Bergson, and Rudolf 
Eucken, as the pioneers of a new philosophy suited to modern 
needs. He uses the name rationalism, which he applies to all 
philosophy up to about 1850, when the new age dawned, to de- 
seribe what he regards as the fundamental common character- 
istic of the most diverse schools of thought,—namely, that they 
all assume that philosophy must be based on the same principle 
as the sciences, of which the model is provided by mathematics ; 
and he then argues that this assumption is no longer tenable, 
the ideal of science, which is to establish a closed system of 
changeless and timeless judgments, being now proved to have 
no philosophical validity. For science, he says, has lost its 
‘epistemological autonomy,’ by which is meant that it is now 
recognized as being incapable of understanding life. This is 
shown under five heads. (1) Philosophies of history, like 
Hegel’s, are exploded; no one thinks that we can discover gen- 
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eral laws governing events. For modern technical inventions 
have made history irrational: 7. e., thanks to machine guns and 
wireless telegraphy the course of social, political, and econo:aic 
changes can never be safely predicted. (2) Belief in the ab- 
solute truth of any religion has become impossible; it is not 
dogma, but religious experience, that is important now. (3) In 
ethics it is generally admitted that no ideals hold good uni- 
versally. (4) In physics and chemistry everything has turned 
out to be much more complicated than our ancestors expected, 
and there are no laws of nature having @ priori certainty. (5) 
In biology the search for universal laws is abandoned, the ten- 
dency being to regard life as irreducible to the inorganic. In 
short, there is no absolute truth anywhere. All is fluid hypo- 
thesis. Mathematics remains the only deductively certain sci- 
ence, because here ‘‘we are in the sphere of our own thought;’’ 
everywhere else ‘‘we see the brimming stream of life over- 
flowing the barriers once raised against it by rationalism.’’ 
But if science is now content with modest approximations 
and has given up the old alleged a priori necessities of thought, 
why do philosophers still cling to their @ priori truths? I have 
no space to expose the ambiguities enfolded in this question; it 
must be enough to state Professor Goldstein’s answer, which is 
simply that most philosophers are the slaves of tradition and 
hate anything new; they are, as he amusingly puts it, intel- 
lectual rentiers, always calling out for the police when their 
darling absolute truths are attacked. But the forces of progress, 
as represented by James, Bergson, and Eucken, are against them. 
These men ‘‘see things again with their own eyes, and hear 
again the rush of the life-stream beneath the frozen crust of 
eoncepts.”’ The author’s summary of Eucken’s views is short, 
and he fails to make plain the connection between his idealism 
and the views of James and Bergson. The account of James, 
on the other hand, is excellent, bringing out very clearly the 
connection between his psychology, his pragmatism, and his 
theory that in subliminal consciousness we have glimpses of a 
higher reality, a theory, by the way, which seems the less con- 
vincing the more is known about the pathology of subconscious- 
ness. The section on Bergson is good, too, but Professor Gold- 
stein seems to be wrong on one important point. He says (p. 
146) that Bergson’s rejection of ‘intellectual’ methods only ap- 
plies to living organisms, and that he allows science to attain 
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complete truth in the realm of the inorganic. Bergson no doubt 
often says something like this, but his main view surely is that 
the truths of science are mere convenient, provisional, schematic 
statements. The point is interesting, as it illustrates a eon- 
fusion common in these writers. They often imply that it is 
only in the attempt to understand mental phenomena that the 
use of our reasoning power is illegitimate, for it does seem ab- 
surd to say openly that reasoning cannot lead to any true con- 
clusions in, say, thermo-dynamics. But then philosophy deals not 
only with mental phenomena, but also, in so far as it discusses 
problems about matter, space, and time, with the same subject- 
matter as physics or dynamics, and what is wanted is some 
pretext for discrediting reason as a weapon of investigation in 
the whole of philosophy; hence they constantly argue that the 
special sciences do not give us genuine truths, and thence infer 
the futility of reasoning about any of the contents of the uni- 
verse. Thus what it comes to is that intellect is well enough in 
useful but humdrum occupations like science, but the philosopher 
who wishes to embrace the whole of reality needs some higher 
principle. In science our beliefs have to be based on clear and 
consistent demonstration; this is not amusing enough for phi- 
losophers (Professor Goldstein holds, with Bergson, the extraor- 
dinary view that logical consistency would make it impossible 
for anything new or surprising to happen in the universe), 
who have accordingly discovered the grand principle that in 
philosophy the proper method is to believe anything that we 
like. 
SypNEY WATERLOW. 
Cambridge, England. 


IDEALISM, PossIBLE AND ImpossiBLE. By Alice Blundell. Lon- 
don: John Ouseley. Pp. 106. 


This little work is evidently written by a young writer of 
ability, but her style is so queer, involved, and tortuous that 
it is hard to make out what she means. 

It contains three essays, the last a clever, learned, but not 
very effective diatribe against modern democracy, put in the 
mouth of Pericles; the first a short metaphysical study, which, 
if I understand it rightly, aims at a comparison between (1) 
the relation of intellectual apprehension in general to its ob- 
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jects, and (2) such a relation as that involved in a judgment 
of value being passed on things in virtue of the interest we take 
in them practically. For example, we apprehend that a hun- 
dred dollars are there, existing ‘in space’: here we have a rela- 
tion of general apprehension; but we may also deem them to 
have an economic value, because, and only because, we connect 
them with possibilities of pleasure and pain. This connection 
that we make may fairly be called a mental contribution drawn 
from our practical nature. Does it, or does it not, ‘falsify’ the 
facts? If not, the conclusion is suggested that there might be 
no reason to shrink from saying that intellectual apprehension 
in general was a contribution to fact and yet did not falsify it. 
Miss Blundell refers (p. 16) to what she calls, rightly, I think, 
‘‘the logically antecedent question whether some fact, into which 
it (the apprehension) is entering, exists to be interpreted,’’ and 
she makes the very enigmatic remark that to this question ‘‘the 
relation of apprehension will be theorizable as an indisputable 
answer.’’ What does this mean? That without apprehension 
there is no fact, of any kind, sort, or description? And if so, 
is there any residuum? And if so, what? 

The greater part of the book is taken up with a discussion on 
optimism. At the outset Miss Blundell distinguishes between 
different forms of teleology and asserts that intellectual tele- 
ology contributes little to the question whether the world is 
worth while. But does not that just depend on what is in- 
volved in the ideal of perfectly understanding the world? One 
thing at least is surely involved: the grasp in some sense of 
reality. Even if that reality is held not to be outside the think- 
er’s thought, there would still be the reality of the thinker, and 
until he had, as we might say, ‘realized’ his own reality, he 
would not have understood the whole. Now it might be main- 
tained, rightly, in my opinion, that merely to grasp the whole 
of reality and know it, even if that reality were evil, would be 
in itself a great good. Miss Blundell says thought ‘‘cares noth- 
ing for reality,’’ but it is difficult to see how she could defend 
that. Perhaps she only means ‘‘a reality which it could not in 
any sense conceive.’’ There is the still more important question 
whether even the intellect could be satisfied without an answer 
to the question Why? and whether that answer could ever be 
given except from a point of view that saw all things working 
ultimately to the production of good. But it may be granted 
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that no system has yet reached such a point of view, and, of 
course, in any case to have a sound judgment of value is not 
the same as to be sure that things embodying those values exist 
or will exist. 

Miss Blundell’s general survey leads to the conclusion that 
thoroughgoing optimism must be given up: a wide surplus of 
pain is here, among finite beings in this world, and even abso- 
lute pleasure in the Absolute could not cancel this. But the 
argument in point depends on the precise relation between the 
Absolute and the finite. Moreover, as in all questions between 
‘optimism’ and ‘pessimism,’ the further question of immortality 
is of supreme importance, and apparently Miss Blundell holds 
(p. 43) that the unknown possibilities of life after death should 
make us suspend our final judgment. 

The ‘Experience of Beauty’ she sweeps aside as of little use 
for optimism, somewhat too hastily, for the astonishing fact re- 
mains that a Shakspere can so write a drama in which an Iago 
appears as to bring comfort in some mysterious way to the soul. 
Nor will she admit that the production of moral goodness can 
justify the suffering in the world, although she grants that ‘‘no 
accumulation of lesser goodness could compare with the rarest 
good grown in the worst wrongnesses in the world.’’ Miss 
Blundell attacks the old problems with life and courage and 
does not shrink from crossing swords with such a writer as 
Bradley, but her conclusions are almost always fired at the reader 
far too much in the ‘pistol-shot’ fashion. 

F. MeLIAN STAWELL. 

London. 


THE VITALITY OF PLATONISM AND OTHER Essays. By James 
Adam. Cambridge: University Press, 1911. Pp. viii, 242. 


We have here a collection of papers put together after the 
death of their author, a distinguished Cambridge scholar. The 
first five are variations on a central and evidently a favorite 
theme,—the thought, namely, that there runs through the whole 
of Greek philosophy and poetry a chain of ideas which leads up 
to and is substantially identical with the leading principle of 
Christian theology. This principle is the doctrine of the divine 
immanence, and though the author’s object is to do no more than 
expound and illustrate it by quotations from poets, philosophers, 
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and prophets, ancient and modern, it is clear that his interest 
in it is not merely that of the historian or scholar; his motive in 
dwelling on this analogy between Greek and Christian thought 
is partly the attractiveness of the belief that we are all parts 
of the universal divine spirit. And evidently one reason why 
the belief attracts him is that he regards it as true. For instance, 
he often speaks as if the fact of its occurrence before the Chris- 
tian era were some confirmation of its truth. Again, in one place 
he explicitly describes the doctrine of the logos as a ‘fundamental 
truth’; in another he says that not only do poetry and religion 
make us feel the omnipresent divine unity, but science presup- 
poses it. And Platonism is ‘vital’ because in Plato we find the 
noblest pre-Christian expression of this truth. The world-soul 
of the Zimaeus, for instance, is identical with Nature, which is a 
direct emanation from God, and hence the divinity of the human 
soul easily follows,—a line of thought which culminates in the 
Hymn of Cleanthes ( ix cot yap yevéueota ), Where ‘the distinction 
between Pagan and Christian seems to fade away.’ In the sec- 
ond essay this doctrine with its various consequences is traced 
from Pindar upwards, through Aristotle and the Stoies, to the 
Pauline writings. There is little that is new in the parallelism, 
but the subject is handled with a mild and not ungraceful fervor. 

The third essay is the most interesting in the book. Its thesis 
is that the word logos in the fragments of Heraclitus means, 
not ‘my reasoning,’ but the divine principle of Reason, which is 
identical with the world-forming Fire. A good deal of evi- 
dence is brought forward for this interpretation, which makes 
Heraclitus, with his theory of the ultimate harmony of opposites, 
the first founder of pantheism in Greek literature. We next 
have an analysis of the Hymn of Cleanthes directed toward dis- 
playing its points of contact with Christianity. Faced with the 
question why Stoicism, since it was almost Christian in doc- 
trinal essentials, never became popular but remained a religion 
of the élite, the author finds the reason in the fact that it lacked 
the one necessary factor of driving power,—the personification 
of the logos in Christ. The fifth essay discusses various Greek 
attempts to solve the problem of evil. 

Anyone who is familiar with Plato and the poets will get 
much pleasure from running over the familiar quotations with 
which this book is full, but he will probably have an uneasy feel- 
ing that all really interesting questions are being evaded. Thus 
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how much more pointed this confrontation of Greek with Chri3- 
tian writers would be, if the end it serves were made to seem 
worth while by some discussion of the validity of the theories 
illustrated. An instance of this evasion occurs in connection 
with the Stoic indifference to immortality. ‘We need not in- 
quire,’ we are told, whether Stoicism was right or wrong in in- 
sisting that virtue should be pursued for its own sake rather 
than for the sake of rewards after death. Why need we not 
inquire? The reflexion occurs that it is perhaps because the 
consequences of inquiry would be humiliating for Christianity. 
Take, again, the paper, the last in the book, on the value of a 
classical education. What one naturally expects is some esti- 
mate of its value in comparison with other methods of educa- 
tion; what we get is a description, rather vague and high-flown, 
of the beneficent effects of the classics on character, with no at- 
tempt to show that no other discipline would produce equally 
good effects. An extraordinary slip may be noted at the begin- 
ning of this essay. A friend of the author’s, it seems, was con- 
stantly asking, as to classical education, cui bono? and it is 
plain from the context that this phrase is taken to mean, What 
good is it? and not, what of course it does mean, Whom does 
it benefit? 
SyDNEY WATERLOW. 
Cambridge, England. 


Roman Sroicism: Being Lectures on the History of the Stoic 
Philosophy with special reference to its Development within 
the Roman Empire. By E. Vernon Arnold, Litt.D., ete. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1911. Pp. ix, 468. 


In Dr. Bussell’s work on ‘‘Mareus Aurelius and the Later 
Stoies,’’ which I reviewed recently in this JouRNAL, one special 
aspect of the school was brought out, namely, its approximation 
to a ‘Buddhistic’ quietism. Professor Arnold’s treatment might 
serve to correct this presentation if taken as exclusive. What 
he brings out especially is the interesting detail of the Stoic 
ethics, its humanity,—both in the general sense and as opposed 
to ascetic aversion from the world,—and its essential modera- 
tion in practice. His own exposition has something of the char- 
acter impressed by the Stoies of the transition who passed on 
the philosophic doctrine from Zeno and his successors to the 
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Romans of the Empire. Teachers like Panaetius and Posidonius, 
in their different ways, as he notes, made Stoicism accessible 
to a larger world by giving it a more literary and even a semi- 
popular character. Thus while in Professor Arnold’s work we 
get a much more balanced view than in Dr. Bussell’s, we are 
still left by both writers dependent on more technical expositors 
for exact knowledge of the system as a scientific structure. Per- 
haps we ought not to expect this exactitude in relation to the 
early period in works dealing with later or with Roman Stoi- 
cism; and certainly no fault ean be found as regards full and 
accurate citation of the sourees. The citations, it may be men- 
tioned, are in the form of footnotes, and are not, as in Dr. Bus- 
sell’s work, incorporated in the text without translation; so 
that the general reader will find the book easier. 

Students of the transitional and eclectic period of Stoicism 
have recently found their attention much directed to Posidonius, 
who had a powerful influence in bringing the philosophy into 
sympathetic relations (absent at first) with popular religion. 
A tendency resembling this may be noticed in Professor Arnold. 
Regarding Stoicism (unlike Dr. Bussell) as a system with a 
permanent value, he tries to show, first that it arose as one por- 
tion of a religious propaganda from East to West; and, finally, 
that it contributed considerable elements to nascent Christianity. 
In this last aspect, he holds that its interest is not yet exhausted. 
To demonstrate the Stoic elements in the earliest Christianity, 
and through this demonstration to carry them forward into the 
Christianity of the future, is for him a living problem. In 
beth his historical contentions, a portion of truth may be ad- 
mitted. Philosophy, as he insists at the beginning, did not de- 
velop apart from relation to the propagandist religions of the 
East. On this, I think, something remains to be made out, but 
I will not diseuss it here. It is quite true that ‘‘the era of 
philosophy is the era of the world-religions’’ (p. 4). And Chris- 
tianity, growing up in the period of official Stoicism, naturally 
absorbed much of it till later the Platonizing movement became 
predominant and determined its theory of the soul, as Stoicism 
had largely furnished the basis of its ethics. Yet on neither 
side do Professor Arnold’s positions seem wholly true. The 
history of a philosophic school cannot be summed up as essen- 
tially a transition between two phases of religious propaganda. 
Undoubtedly Stoicism had religious affinities. Its origins, with 
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those of Greek philosophy in general, as I have allowed, cannot 
be wholly understood in isolation from the propaganda of the 
‘universalist’ religions. Yet, in spite of this I hold that the im- 
pression which, as the author says, has arisen from Roman litera- 
ture and is still widespread, ‘‘that Greece was the birthplace of 
philosophy, and that its triumphs must be placed to the credit 
of Hellenic culture’’ (p. 3), is substantially true. Philosophy, 
for all its contacts with religion, was a thing of a new kind, not 
simply one ‘new religion’ among others. If, in the end, it had 
merely furnished elements to that which became, at the close 
of the ancient world, the triumphant religion, and had not again 
recovered its independence, it would have been lost as_phi- 
losophy. So on the other side, a Christianity interpreted as 
Professor Arnold in his concluding chapter suggests that it may 
be interpreted, namely, as a kind of philosophy with an emc 
tional coloring, would not be the religion of the historic Chris- 
tian Church. 

Thus it seems to me that his tone in referring to the repres- 
sion of the new religion under the Antonines results from a 
misunderstanding. ‘Pious’ as Mareus Aurelius no doubt was 
personally towards the ancient gods, he certainly did not per- 
secute the Christians from a horror of their ‘atheism.’ And 
indeed I must observe that in a passage where this is suggested, 
the reference (p. 124, n. 137) to M. Aurelius, xii, 28, is mis- 
leading if supposed to bear out what is said in the text: namely, 
that the emperor held in reserve ‘‘the sword, the cross, and the 
stake for the atheists who refused to be convineed.’’ This comes 
not from anything said by the emperor himself, but from the 
legend of the Lyons martyrs, regarded by competent critics who 
have gone further than Renan in discounting ecclesiastical pre- 
suppositions, not as an authentic document, but as a romance. 
And Renan himself, in spite of his acceptance (in one place 
though not in another) of the legendary details, points to the 
true ground of the procedure against the Church by the Roman 
government, when he says that a state tolerant in principle 
found itself compelled either to perseeute or to become a the- 
ocracy. As to the number of martyrdoms, Origen, in the middle 
of the third century, recognizes that up to then they had been 
very few. 

It is curious that while, in the passage just referred to, Pro- 
fessor Arnold explains the supposed severity of the philosophic 
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emperor by the remark that he was, after all, a king, he makes 
a point elsewhere of protesting against the ‘republican preju- 
dices’ displayed by the Stoics of the first century. He does not 
say whether he considers it one manifestation of those preju- 
dices that, as he very reasonably puts it in speaking of the reign 
of Caligula (p. 393): ‘‘We may infer that, like the Jews, they 
resisted tacitly or openly the claim of the emperor to be re- 
garded as a god’’; but he is careful to note that, in the per- 
secution of the philosophers under Nero, ‘‘the modern historian 
finds extenuating eircumstances’’ (p. 399). Elsewhere (p. 20) 
he remarks that ‘‘in the first century of the principate Stoicism 
imparted a halo of heroism to a political and socia! opposition 
which otherwise would evoke little sympathy.’’ Apparently his 
own view is that the Cesarean monarchy introduced into the 
administration a more liberal spirit than that of the Senate; and 
yet, when it comes to detail, he has to assign to the second cen- 
tury the genuinely liberal movement by which the law was sys- 
tematically rendered more humane under the influence of Stoi- 
cism. Now the empire from Nerva onwards was definitely a 
new departure in which the senatorial (and especially the 
Stoical) opposition came into power. The monarchical form, 
as the author correctly notes, was not condemned by the phi- 
losophers as a class. What no ancient philosopher could approve 
of, as he might have pointed out more clearly, was absolut- 
ism. 

I note finally a detail of terminology where a preference (not 
to say prejudice) decidedly not republican is displayed. For 
the name of the ‘ruling principle’ in the soul the author selects 
as translation the term ‘principate’; adding as comment (p. 90, 
n. 81): ‘‘There is a slight inconvenience, but also a real ad- 
vantage, in using this term both in its philosophic sense for the 
governing part of the soul, and historically for the system of 
government founded by Augustus. There is a genuine analogy 
between the two, though it is not developed by the Latin 
writers.”’ Why it was not developed is obvious. Professor 
Arnold himself has noted how, in spite of the ease with which they 
could have brought it within their system of historical explana- 
tions applied to religions, the philosophers, whether on good 
terms with the government or not, tacitly disdained to find a 
place for the contemporary deification of the emperors. To 
Stoicism under the principate, nothing could have been more 
Vol. XXII.—No. 3. 24 
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antipathetic than to lay stress on the use of the same name for 
the power of the emperor and for that which in the soul corre- 
sponds to deity in the world. 
T. WHITTAKER. 
London. 


THE PLEROMA: AN Essay ON THE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY. By 
Paul Carus. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company, 
1909. Pp. vi, 163. 


The object of this book is to show that ‘‘Christianity is not 
the result of accident, but of necessity,’’ and to indicate how 
‘*its doctrines, its ceremonies, and its ethics are the product of 
given conditions.’’ Dr. Carus explains that ‘‘the author’s 
method is purely scientific,’’ and that ‘‘he has investigated the 
origin of Christianity as a botanist would study the growth 
of a tree.’’ The spirit in which he approaches what to him 
seem the facts of history is indeed what one looks for in a 
scientist. It is truth-seeking, hospitable to new ideas, and in- 
dependent, yet conservative in the best sense, reverent, and 
appreciative of relative values. There is an effort at compre- 
hensiveness of research, a manifest eagerness to cast at least 
a glance at every fact likely to have a bearing on the subject 
under discussion, a desire to examine each question from every 
viewpoint that promises new light. No scientific inquirer will 
be seriously disposed to take up the cudgels against the main 
contentions of the author. His fundamental positions are per- 
fectly self-evident. All historians worthy of the name believe 
to-day in a law of cause and effect and in an evolution of man’s 
social life, including his religious consciousness and its expres- 
sions. A botanist feels under no obligation to spend half his 
time explaining that the tree has grown up out of the ground, 
and has not fallen down from the sky. We might therefore easily 
get the impression that this author has used too much force in 
breaking through open doors. But Dr. Carus knows what deeply 
rooted prejudices there are in this particular field of study, 
and his emphasis on the natural origin of Christianity is not un- 
necessary. In an age of excessive specialization there is a need 
of scholars willing to acquaint themselves in a fashion with the 
advance of science all along the line and capable of popularizing 
the results, problems, and experiments in various departments 
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of learning. Dr. Carus is particularly fitted for rendering this 


service. Such is his amazing versatility that no one can read 
his utterances on any subject without receiving some valuable 
suggestion, and some helpful stimulus to independent thinking. 

It is, no doubt, due to some extent to the restlessness of all 
polymathy, the insecurity of all universal knowledge, that Dr. 
Carus sometimes disturbs the confidence of his readers in the 
‘purely scientific’ character of his method. Science demands 
of its votaries, whether they study the growth of a religion 
or the growth of a tree, whether they investigate the entire 
universe or its smallest part, patience and accuracy. It is to 
be feared that Dr. Carus allows himself to be too much in a 
hurry to be as careful and correct in his statements as, with 
his generous equipment, it would be possible for him to be. 
The list of seventy-four articles by himself ‘‘on subjects re- 
lating to the origin of Christianity,’’ given on pp. 146ff, is im- 
pressive, even if one wonders just what the relation to the 
origin of Christianity is of such subjects as ‘‘Naram-Sin’s 
Stele,’’ ‘‘The Rosetta Stone,’’ ‘*Mesha’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,’’ ‘‘The Siloam Inseription,’’ ‘‘Stone-Worship,’’ 
‘‘Haeckel’s Monism,’’ and forty other topics mentioned. But a 
perusal of a considerable part of this ‘collateral reading’ gives 
the same impression that the author has been unable to find the 
necessary time for minute study, accurate quotation, and care- 
ful proof-reading. 

On page 49 Dr. Carus explains that the subject of how much 
Christianity was prepared in Babylon ‘‘is discussed by Schrader 
in ‘Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament,’ pp. 377 7f.”’ 
Of the passage then summarized at length Professor Schrader 
never wrote a line; it was written by Heinrich Zimmern. On 
pp. 87f. the statements appear that ‘‘Schrader points out,”’ 
‘Schrader thinks’’ and ‘‘Schrader says,’’ and the quotations 
are made from a book written by Hugo Winckler, with which 
Schrader had absolutely nothing to do. In the Index, p. 161, 
Professor Otto Schrader, the famous linguist of Jena, is made 
responsible for the speculations of Zimmern and Winckler. It 
was Professor Eberhard Schrader, of Berlin, whose name these 
Assyriologists thought proper still to retain on the title-page 
of the so-called third edition of his work, after they had removed 
every word written by him and substituted their own joint 
product. Dr. Carus, knowing these little peculiarities of Ger- 
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man ethics, should have looked more closely at the book he was 
going to quote as the chief authority for some of his most start- 
ling statements. Even the most pronounced Pan-Babylonianism 
sometimes admits the difficulty of finding proof-texts to sup- 
port its dogmas; and Professor Zimmern does not pretend to 
have discovered any Babylonian texts referring to the death, 
burial, and resurrection on the third day of the god Marduk. 
This should have been noticed before the proof was read of 
the following statement: ‘‘In both ancient Babylon and Phe- 
nicia a kind of Good Friday as well as an Easter Day were 
celebrated, and it is noteworthy that the resurrection of the 
god took place three days after his death.’’ It would be note- 
worthy, if true. But where is the evidence? Professor Zim- 
mern suggests that the moon is visible in the spring three 
days; but Marduk was a solar deity. It is tantalizing to have 
to wait for evidence, but patience has its compensations. 
There is no evidence that Manichrans, or even Mandzans, 
existed ‘‘in the Augustan age, shortly before and after’’ (p. 4). 
Hermes Trismegistus was not a Hellenistic form of the Egyp- 
tian Ptah (p. 5), but of Thoth. Until evidence is produced, it 
is permissible to doubt that Samson’s death and resurrection 
were commemorated in religious festivals in Israel (p. 16). The 
doctrine of the trinity is not ‘‘common to all Gentile religions’’ 


(p. 18); the grouping together of three gods does not make a 
trinity, and even such triads are not found everywhere. No 
proof whatever can be adduced for the statement that John 
the Baptist was the great prophet of the Zabians, or Mande- 
ans, in Palestine, and that these Mandzans counted many ad- 
herents in Samaria as well as Asia Minor (p. 36). Since Paul 


is called ‘‘a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes,’’ it is, of 
course, as the author says (p. 46), ‘‘absolutely excluded that 
Nazarenes can mean men born in Nazareth’’ (which nobody ever 
supposed), but it does not follow that ‘‘the word must be the 
name of a sect of which Jesus was a member,’’ for the prob- 
ability is that the word ‘Nazorean’ or ‘Nazarene’ means ‘Galli- 
lean,’ and applied to Jesus designates him as founder of the 
sect. One would like to know where, outside of works written 
in the last few years, ‘‘Christianity itself is stated to have 
developed from the local gnostie sects’’ (p. 47). Against the 
assertion that ‘‘the house of David had died out with Zerub- 
babel’’ (p. 112), the five generations of his descendants men- 
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tioned in I Chron. 3:19ff., may be urged and also the part 
taken by the house of David along with other families in the 
lament over Hadad-Rimmon (Zech. 12:12). Dr. Carus believes 
the story that Jesus refused to help a heathen woman, because it 
was not meet to take the children’s bread and cast it to the 
dogs. He accepts as genuine the saying, ‘‘Till heaven and earth 
pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the 
law,’’ because it stands in strong contradiction to the spirit 
and principles of the Sermon on the Mount, and the criticism of 
the law is later than its acceptance. As if there were no 
Jewish-Christian readers of the first gospel who would be glad 
to have Paul assigned to the least place in the kingdom of heaven, 
and the effect of the radicalism of Jesus neutralized by a sweep- 
ing confession of faith in the law! No wonder that he thinks 
it ‘‘of very little consequence what view Jesus held.’’ Dr. 
Carus does not agree with Professors Smith and Drews in their 
assertion that Jesus never lived. But he does not attach much 
importance to the life and teaching of Jesus. ‘‘Jesus is gone, 
but Christ remains,’’ ‘‘the ideal of humanity, which is not an 
individual being, but a super-personal presence, not a man who 
lived and died at a certain time, but like the Platonic ideas, an 
eternal type,’’ ‘‘to use the mystic and profound symbolism of 
dogmatic Christianity, God the Son begotten in all eternity by 
God the Father’’ (pp. 121f.). 

In the preface to his book, Dr. Carus declares: ‘‘We may be 
assured that even on other planets where rational beings have 
developed, a religion of universal love will be preached and will 
hold up the ideal of a divine Saviour, be he called Christ, or 
Buddha, or the Prophet, or the manifestation of God, and he, 
representing the eternal in the transient, will be to many mil- 
lions a source of comfort in the tribulations of life and in the 
face of death.’’ The stuff of which worlds are made seems 
indeed to be essentially the same throughout the universe. But 
spectral analysis indicates that it is differently mixed in dif- 
ferent parts; which makes us pause. May there not be some 
little planet in the temperate zone of some far off solar system 
where the people are more in sympathy with the principles of 
the Sermon on the Mount than with the philosophy of the 
Nicene Creed ? 

NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 

Cornell University. 
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THE ApocRYPHAL Acts OF PAUL, PETER, JOHN, ANDREW AND 
THomas. By Bernhard Pick. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Company, 1909. Pp. xiv, 376. 


During the thirty years that have passed since Dr. Pick wrote 
his article on ‘‘Acts of Paul and Thecla’’ in McClintock and 
Strong’s Cyclopedia, our knowledge of the apocryphal acts of 
the apostles has greatly increased. New material has been found, 
and a more thorough and critical study has been given to this 
branch of early Christian literature. Tischendorf’s text on 
which Walker’s translation in the Ante-Nicene Christian Li- 
brary was based has given place to the more complete and ac- 
eurate edition of Lipsius-Bonnet. The researches of Richard 
Adalbert Lipsius, Max Bonnet, and Carl Schmidt, in the first 
place, but also those of Zahn, Harnack, Hilgenfeld, Hennecke, 
Pfleiderer, Batiffol, Ehrhard, Bardenhewer, and others, have 
thrown much light on the character and significance of these 
works. It was, therefore, a happy idea to supplement the col- 
lection of apocryphal gospels and sayings of Jesus published by 
the same company, under the title ‘‘Paralipomena,’’ and re- 


viewed in the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, July, 1910, 
with a new English translation of the apocryphal Acts. Only 


those of Paul, Peter, John, Andrew, and Thomas are given. 
Hennecke limited himself in the same way in his German trans- 
lation, but the example should not have been followed. It is 
especially to be regretted that the important Acts of Philip, of 
which we possess a considerable part, should not have been 
included. The numerous other Acts of which we have more or 
less extended fragments might also profitably have been ren- 
dered into English. This would have been all the more wel- 
come as the material is not easily accessible. It is sincerely to 
be hoped that this volume may be followed by another present- 
ing the rest of this literature so far as it is known to us. 

Dr. Pick has provided a general introduction, special intro- 
ductions and bibliographies to each work, and a number of foot- 
notes referring chiefly to textual variants. The introductions 
are altogether too brief. They give, on the whole, a good ac- 
count of text and versions, but a less adequate treatment of 
the questions concerning authorship, date, integrity, composi- 
tion, character, and relation to Gnostic and Catholic thought. 
As the selection was, in the main, limited to the works ascribed 
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by Photius to Leucius Charinus, there should have been some 
discussion of this Gnostic writer, regarded hy many as a fictitious 
personage, or at least a reference to Salmon’s article on Leucius 
in the Dictionary of Christian Biography. When an article like 
that of Bonnet on the original language of the Passion of An- 
drew in the bibliography is referred to, the reader naturally 
looks for a hint in the text as to the conclusions of the dis- 
tinguished scholar, or an allusion to the original language. Bon- 
net thought that it was Latin, and set forth some strong reasons 
for this belief in the Byzantinische Zeitschrift, but every reader 
may not have ready access to this journal. It is not accurate 
to say, ‘‘Zahn dates the Leucian Acts of John as early as 130.’’ 
This he did, with some hesitancy in his ‘‘ Acta Joannis,’’ 1880, 
p. exliv f; in his ‘‘Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons,”’ 
1892, II, p. 864, he abandoned this date for 160 A. D. One 
misses in the otherwise very complete list of books Pfleiderer’s 
illuminating discussion in ‘‘Das Urchristentum,’’ 1902, II, 
120f7.; on the Acts of Thomas, Bousset, ‘‘Hauptprobleme der 
Gnosis,’’ 1907; on the Hymn to the Soul, Buonaiuti, ‘‘Lo Gnos- 
ticismo,’’ 1907; and on the apocryphal Acts in general, the ex- 
cellent article by George J. Reid in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
not to mention other works. The translation is everywhere 
good. <A larger number of notes elucidating the meaning of 
the text would have been useful. 

The value of these books from an ethical standpoint lies 
chiefly in the light they throw upon the development of moral 
ideas, aspirations, and practices in the early church. There was, 
in the middle of the second century, a strong tendency within 
the church to asceticism, to the suppression of all natural ap- 
petites and pleasures, to fasting, abstinence from wine, celi- 
bacy and abandonment of marital relations, finding its logical 
outcome in the eagerness for martyrdom. The many stories of 
how, through the preaching of the apostles, the family life was 
broken up, wives refusing to live with their husbands and be- 
trothed young women determining to remain virgins, are quite 
characteristic of these Acts. Such a negative attitude toward 
life was not limited to the church, and had more than one cause. 
A period of vigorous exertion or of eager indulgence is apt to 
be followed by one of physical exhaustion, aversion to pleasure, 
and languorous mysticism. It is nature’s way of gaining new 
strength and higher refinement. Stoicism had taught the virtue 
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of self-control up to the point where self-suppression seemed 
more heroic and noble than self-realization. On the other hand, 
the doctrine of a personal immortality, proclaimed not only by 
Christianity but by numerous mysteries and other cult-com- 
munities, had created an otherworldliness that counted the con- 
ditions and experiences of this life as of little importance. It 
is well worth observing how wisely, in the historic circum- 
stances, the growing Catholic Church, directed by the sturdy prac- 
tical sense of Rome, steered the middle course between the ex- 
tremes, saving the sanctity of the institution of marriage, while 
retaining in the case of its spiritual ministry the idea of a 
superior sanctity attaching to celibacy. 

There is a tender mysticism in these works, nourished by the 
cult and by the memories of the holy apostles who not only em- 
bodied in their characters the Christian ideal, but transcended 
the bounds of what was attainable by others in their power of 
working miracles. The piety is so sincere, the devotion so gen- 
uine, the faith so simple and often sweetly expressed, and yet 
the tales are so manifestly fictitious, without the slightest foun- 
dation in fact, that they should be especially valuable to those 
who still find it difficult to understand how religious romances 
can be woven out of such material as faith works with by earnest 
men, willing to give up for the cause they have espoused, not 
only the ordinary joys of life, but life itself. These authors 
were Gnostices.—their docetic conception of the Christ and their 
encratism prove that; but when they wrote, the church in all 
its parts was so much under the influence of this Gnostic move- 
ment that their stories of the apostles continued to be popular 
reading. It is generally supposed that they have undergone 
certain mutilations at the hands of orthodox ecopyists. This is 
evident from the description given by Photius; but one cannot 
help asking why they did not remove all the traces of heresy. 

NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


Cornell University. 


THE REPUBLICAN TRADITION IN Europe. By H. A. L. Fisher, 
M.A. London: Methuen & Co., 1911. Pp. xi, 305. 


Written by an accomplished historian, with historical and 
not with any apparent doctrinal purpose, this book (based on 
lectures to an American audience) has for me the interest of 
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confirming a position I have been accustomed to maintain with 
some consciousness of antagonism to those who, in the last cen- 
tury, claimed especially to represent ‘the historical sense.’ Much 
used to be made of the supposed absurdity, in the mouths of 
French Revolutionaries, of the appeal to Brutus aid Cassius, 
and other ancient republicans and tyrannicides, as precedents 
for their own cause. Brutus and Cassius, it was pointed out, 
were ‘aristocrats’; that is to say, they were describable by the 
most vituperative term in the vocabulary of those who were 
founding the new democratic republic. Now Mr. Fisher makes 
perfectly clear the distinctive features of modern democratic re- 
publicanism. He shows how, though it grew up never wholly 
untouched by classical influences, it always had its direct origin 
in practical grievances; how, both in America and in France, 
there was something undesigned in the process that ended in 
the foundation of a great national Republic,—a state of a new 
order as compared with any ancient or medieval city-republic. 
Yet he leaves no doubt from beginning to end that there was a 
sound basis for the conception of the republican cause as one. 
The differences of aristocratic and democratic, federal and unit- 
ary, and so forth, are differences within one type, broadly con- 
trasted with the theocratic monarchy that descends in Europe 
from Cwsar and Constantine. The remote origin of this as of 
the classical republies he does not follow out; but, opening with 
a brief sketch of the ideal of European monarchy, as impress- 
ively stated by Bossuet, he begins his account of the republican 
tradition with the revivals of classical republicanism, at first 
very slight, in the Middle Ages, and arrives soon at the rise of 
the French Republic; from whence onwards the tradition of 
European monarchy, though still strong and perhaps even pre- 
dominant, has been confronted with a definitely republican doc- 
trine. 

The European movement, it thus appears from the history, 
has a sort of cyclical character. From the fall of the Roman 
Republie to the revived knowledge of earlier antiquity at the 
dawn of the modern epoch, the tradition of Europe has been 
mainly monarchical. ‘‘The interest in the history of repub- 
licean Rome dates from the Renaissance.’’ Near the middle of 
the seventeenth century, it seemed as if absolute monarchy was 
to be finally triumphant; but then came the English Civil War, 
to be followed after a period of repose by the American War 
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of Independence and the French Revolution; and now Western 
Europe and America are divided among republics and (more 
or less) constitutional monarchies. Political freedom, over a 
certain range, is held to be secure. And the logical community 
between the republican ideal within the state in ancient and 
in modern times is not denied. Yet to this logie the author, in a 
way that to some will seem characteristically English, refuses to 
yield. The movement that has gone so far is to go no further. 
We are now to substitute constitutional monarchy as the real 
terminus of progress. ‘‘The republican movement has done its 
work.’’ 

With this last position, especially in view of recent events in 
Portugal (before the appearance of W. Fisher’s book) and in the 
Far East (since it appeared), I am unable to agree. Of the 
two forms, he seems to think, hereditary monarchy vf the con- 
stitutional type is preferable on its merits to formal repub- 
licanism; and he does not definitely point out that a consti- 
tutional monarchy, according to the defense of it that was 
almost official in England, is really a kind of republic with a 
hereditary head. This shows the disadvantages of preserving, 
for the sake of continuity, an old form of which we repudiate 
the inner meaning. It may be said with truth that for 
more than two centuries no other course has been pos- 
sible; but, merely as a matter of imaginative preference, Lib- 
erals at least might have continued to lay all the stress on the 
idea of Commonwealth, and not assumed, or perhaps sincerely 
tried to share, an admiration of monarchical institutions for 
themselves. These last remarks do not apply to the author, 
who, I cannot help thinking, has been unable, in a realistic state- 
ment of the present causes of the revival of monarchical feel- 
ing, to repress a touch of sarcasm in his way of putting it. He 
fully recognizes that the emotional appeal of modern repub- 
licanism, in spite of the baser elements that mix themselves with 
all human ideals when they reach the stage of action, has been 
to the nobler feelings. And this is what he says on the revival 
of monarchical feeling in England: ‘‘Physical science, which, 
by planing down social and intellectual inequalities, has given 
us a democratic civilization, supplies, by a subtle form of re- 
venge, to persons of eminent station, a powerful engine of ad- 
vertisement and a kind of automatic mechanism for the manu- 
facture of popularity.’’ Then follows an account of the rdle 
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of photography, the cinematograph, steam, and electricity, in 
enabling ‘‘the most remote person of all, the head of the State, 
to take lodgment in the feeblest and humblest imagination.’’ 
‘““Thus by a process of ceaseless and multitudinous attrition the 
image of the sovereign and his circle is stamped into the brain- 
stuff of the country’’ (pp. 272, 273). It would have been a pleas- 
ure to transeribe the whole passage; but I prefer to send the 
reader to the book itself. I merely set beside it, as not inap- 
posite, a reference from another page (p. 146) to the Miltonic 
republicanism of Walter Savage Landor: ‘‘To Landor’s mind 
a monarchy seemed inherently vulgar.’’ 

As to the prospects for the future, I think not quite enough 
stress is laid on a certain logical coherence of the two most 
strongly opposed types,—the formal Republic and theocratic Ab- 
solutism; though certainly the author is clear enough on the 
historic necessity with which republicanism in the Latin coun- 
tries has become anti-clerical. And for the past a real practical 
efficacy in logic is recognized. Some of the causes of the tri- 
umph in France of the republican principle, it is remarked 
(p. 62), ‘belong to the intellectual tissue of the age.’’ Thus 
while few either among thinkers or practical reformers had 
advocated a republic in advance, republican institutions came, 
when once the movement was set going, through a certain com- 


nulsive force that there is finally in logic. It may be impor- 
tant to bear this in mind. Whenever our country again has an 
impassioned mood, the theoretic positions in terms of which 
political thinking has gone on will not be negligible. 

T. WHITTAKER. 


London, England. 


THE PsycHo.Loey or Epucation. By J. Welton, M.A., Professor 
of Education in the University of Leeds. London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1911. Pp. xxi, 507. 


In the words of Professor Welton’s preface: ‘‘This book 
is a systematic treatise neither on psychology nor on education. 
It endeavors to set forth the relation between them.’’ This 
relation he says ‘‘must be found in the actual lives of indi- 
vidual children,’’ and his object is to help people engaged in 
education to study those lives and, it may be, to inspire teachers 
“‘to publish precise records of careful observation on points 
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which specially interest them.’’ In the introductory chapter, 
Edueation and Psychology, he seeks to win the good will of the 
teacher by a sympathetic discussion of the plain teacher’s skep- 
ticism of the value of formal psychology. He points out that 
all experienced teachers who seriously reflect on their work at- 
tain a very considerable amount of psychological knowledge and 
insight. ‘‘ Teachers and parents in so far as they lack this (‘prac- 
tical psychology’) are nothing better than external forces which 
define more or less narrowly the course of the child’s life: they 
are not, and never ean be, agents influencing that course of life 
from within so as to make it richer and fuller.’’ But save to 
the heaven-born teacher, this practical psychology is not enough. 
It needs to be made explicit and in order to guard against error 
it must be constantly tested and guided by ‘theoretical psy- 
chology’ by a knowledge of genetic psychology in fact. On the 
other hand, the young teacher is warned that books and intro- 
spection alone will never make a psychologist; individuals must 
be studied in addition. 

The book is a most enjoyable one to read. It is free from 
technicalities and very pleasantly written, but somehow it hardly 
comes up to the expectation raised by the introductory discus- 
sions. It is not sufficiently convincing. This is undoubtedly 
due in part to the fact that in trying to keep the treatment 
simple, the author leaves a good many difficulties unsolved. We 
feel this, for example, in the treatment of mental endowment, 
habit, suggestion, and imitation. Thus he says ‘‘it is apparent 
that in the copying of a product, as distinct from the imitation 
of a mode of action, there is a considerable element which is 
suggestion and not imitation at all. The picture to be copied 
suggested the actual process of painting.’’ Again he speaks of 
‘‘the powerful suggestive power Raphael exercises’’ over the 
later work of the art student who has tried to acquire the mas- 
ter’s style or his skill in coloring. It is not easy to distinguish 
the difference between this use of the term suggestion and the 
popular one as when we speak of a ‘suggestive idea,’ whatever 
that may be. Moreover, it is doubtful whether where children 
are concerned ‘‘imitation of process is earlier than imitation of 
result’’ if we are to accept imitation as implying volition. Only 
passing reference is made to the problems that modern experi- 
mental psychology is trying to solve, and nothing is said of 
the methods that are adopted. Hence it is doubtful whether 
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such a bald quotation as ‘‘a child of superior intelligence is a 
force which should not be wasted’’ (M. Binet) will convey much 
meaning to the uninitiated. Again the thread of a gradually 
developing genetic psychology is not kept clear throughout the 
book, with the result that the beginner will probably receive 
less help than it was the author’s intention to give. This is 
unfortunate, as the book will prove very helpful to the teacher 
who already possesses some knowledge of ‘theoretical psy- 
chology.” The many classroom problems scattered throughout 
the book are admirably discussed: the treatment of interest and 
attention is very stimulating. The part purpose plays in edu- 
cation and in life generally is repeatedly emphasized though 
the genesis of purpose is not very clearly developed. As Pro- 
fessor Welton says, we are still a long way from Pestalozzi’s 
ideal of psychologizing education. In the meantime, this book 
can be confidently recommended to teachers as a real effort in 
this direction. 
C. BIRCHENOUGH. 

The University, Sheffield. 
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